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ABSTRACT 

Developed jointly by the American Association of 
School Librarians (AASL) and the Association for Educational 
Communication- and Technology (AECT) , these guidelines for the school 
library media specialist are based on the premise that teachers, 
principals^ and library media specialists must form a partnership and 
must plan together to design and implement the program that best 
matche? the instructional needs of the school. Emphasis is placed on 
the responsibility of the building level media specialist to exercise 
leadership in establishing che partnerships and initiating the 
planning process. The central unifying concept of the guidelines is 
the provision of both physical and intellectual access to 
irformatioH/ increasingly through networks extending well beyond the 
school. The guidelines are presented in eight chapters: (1) The 
Mission and the Challenges/ (2) The School Library Media Progiam; (3) 
The School Library Media Specialist: Roles and Responsibilities; (4) 
Leadership, Planning, and Management; (5) Personnel; (6) Resources 
aud Equipment; (7) Facilities; and (8) District, Regional, and State 
Leadership. Seven appendixes provide: a report on a survey of school 
library media centers; budget formulas for materials and equipment; 
library media facility guidelines; policies and statements on access 
to information; a list of selected researcli studies; and lists of 
individuals who have contributed to the development of the 
guidelines, either financially oi as professional consultants. An 
annotated bibliography lists 12 sources of information on the history 
of school libraries and six guides to national standards ^nd 
guidelines for school library media programs published betvv^^en 1920 
and 1975. (GL) 
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Preface 



Professional standards have always been a dynamic, positive 
force for change. Such documents have provided the philosophi- 
cal framework from which school library media programs have 
evolved. Standards have o^ten shifted the direction of the profes- 
sion. 

The first standards for secondary school hbraries were pre- 
pared by the Committee on Library Organization and Equipment 
of the National Educational Association (NEA) and published by 
the American Library Association (ALA) in 1920. This document 
established standards for senior high schools of varying sizes and 
junior high schools. The report was followed by Elementary 
School Library Standards, prepared by a joint committee of the 
NEA and ALA, and published by ALA in 1925. ALA published 
the first set of national K-12 school library standards. School Li- 
braries ior Today and Tomorrow, in 1945. These postwar stand- 
ards formed the historical precedent for todays school library 
media programs. These early standards differentiated between the 
role of the school librarian and the public librarian. They also de- 
fined the service functions that the building-level library and the 
public library provided to schools. 

In 1960, American Association of School Librarians (AASL) 
prepared Standards for Schoo ' Library Programs that were pub- 
lished by ALA. These standards addressed changes that had oc- 
curred in the school library media program between 1945 and 
1960. In this document, the role of the school librarian changed 
significantly, v;ith a major emphasis placed on serving [.ludents 
and teachers. Services offered directly to students were given pri- 
ority and centered on enriching their personal and instructional 
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activit'.es. The scope of the school hbrary program was expanded 
to include audiovisual materials; standards were identified tor au- 
diovisiadl materials and services, Standards for School Library 
Programs emphasized that good school Hbrary programs made 
audiovisual materials easily accessible. The document urged 
school librarians to work closely with teachers in the selection and 
use of all types of media materials. The 1960 standards also em- 
phasized the role of the school librarian as a teacher. In this role, 
the school librarian wat, jointly responsible with the classroom 
teacher for teaching library skills as an integrated part of the 
classroom instruction. 

In the mid 1960s, financial support for upgrading and ex- 
panding public education and school programs increased signifi- 
cantly School library programs benefited greatly from the 
infusion of new resources. Also during this time, great numbers of 
professional personnel entered the field. As a result of this growth, 
AASL and the Department of Audiovisual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Educational Association (DAVI, now AECT), in cooperation 
with several other national associations, prepared Standards for 
School Media Programs, published in 1969. The name of these 
standards and the joint authorship emphasized the changing role 
of the school library program. All media, print and nonprint, were 
recognized as equally important. New terms such as media, me- 
dia specialist, media center, and media program were used to 
show the broad focus and scope of the unified program. Staffing 
patterns focused on specialization of professional and paraprofes- 
sional positions in order to meet the needs of the unified media 
program. The document further reinforced the scope of the media 
program by emphasizing unified certification requirements en- 
compassing both the school library and audiovisual areas. 

The 1969 standards also emphasized the changing role of the 
school media specialist in working with teacher and students, 
School media specialist'^ were expected to work with classroom 
teachers in the analysis of instructional needs, the design of learr 
ing activities using existing and new technologies, and the pi 
duction of needed materials to support the classroom curriculum. 
The 1969 standards also stres.sed the role of the media specialist in 
helping students develop competence in listening, viewing, and 
reading skills. 

In 1975, AASL and AECT collaborated on Media Programs: 
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District and School as e result of the continuing development of 
the role of the library media specialist. These standards reflected 
the influence of a systems approach to media services. Progranio 
designed to respond to both district and school objectives were 
described. The 1975 publication advocated the importance ot the 
planning process to df^termine the needs of individual media pro- 
grams. By providing sets of '^guiding principles" to aid in local 
program decisions, Media Programs: District and School served 
as guidelines as well as standards. Unlike previous standards, this 
document addressed the importance of the media program at the 
district level in support of the building-level media program. Me- 
dia Programs stressed the library media specialist's involvement 
with classroom teachers in the instructional design process. 
Through these standards, the role of the media program changed 
from a support service to an integral part of the total instructional 
program of the school. 

As a result of significant changes withm education during the 
past decade and of the effect of expanded access to new sources of 
information, AASL and AECT developed INFOFMATION POWER: 

Guidelines for School Library Media Programs. This docu- 
ment extends Ihe concept begun in Media Progmrns: District and 
School of aiding local professionals in decision-making; it pro- 
vides the vision and guidance necessary for the school library me- 
dia program to significantly expand the access to and use of 
information and ideas by students, teachers, and parents. 
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Information Power: Guidelines for School Library Me- 
dia Programs sets forth giiidelines for developing the school li- 
brary media programs needed to prepare students for personal 
success in the next century. Developed jointly by the American 
Association of School ^'.ibrarians (AJISL) and the Association for 
Educational Communications and Technology (AECT), INFORMA- 
TION Power replaces Media Programs: District and School pub- 
lished in 1975. 

During the past decade, the proliferation of information re- 
sources and the development of new technologies have broadened 
and redefined the mission of the school library media program 
and the role of the library media specialist. AASL and AECT have 
v/orked together to prepare new guidelines that provide a sound 
philosophical basis for the continued development of school li- 
brary media programs to meet the needs of students in the twenty- 
first century. 

The project began ir the spring of 1983, when appointments 
to the Standards Writing Committee were jointly made by ,AASL 
and AECT. After two years of work, the original committee was re- 
organized into a four-member writing team and a reactor paneL 
The writing team submitted the first draft of the guidelines docu- 
ment in April 1987. Two additional drafts, each reviewed by na- 
tional leaders, were uorxipleted beforo an open forum was held in 
conjunction with the AKCT Leadership Conference in early Au- 
gust 1987, Affiliate officers in each state had the opportunity to re- 
view cVafts during the. entire process, and some held special 
meetings to solicit comments from their members. Following addi- 
tional review and sub. quent revision during the fall of 1987, the 
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document was approved by the AASL and the AECT boards in 
January 1988. 

The primary focus of these guidelines is the building- level li- 
brary media specialist. Library media specialists are responsible 
for the design and delivery of effective library media programs. 
These guidelines emphasize a planning philosophy stressing that 
the specific and unique needs of the school curriculum determine 
the type and hv^l of program offered, INFORMATION POWER is 
based on the premise that teachers, principals, and library media 
specialists must form a partnership and plan together to design 
and implement the program that best matches the instructional 
needs of the school. 

The document also emphasizes the building-level school li- 
brary media soecialist's responsibility to exercise leadership in es- 
tablishing the partnerships and initiating the planning process. 
This leadership is essential if the vision of the school library media 
program depicted in INFORMATION POWER is to be lealized. 

Promoting effective physical access to information resources 
and intellectual access to the content is the central unifying con- 
cept of these guidelines. Library media specialists serve as the 
link between students, teachers, administrators, and parents and 
the available information resources. The roles and services de- 
fined in this document are dynamic; they are changing and evolv- 
ing in response to the societal, economic, and technological 
demands on education. 

Quantitative recommendations are made only when profes- 
sional consensus and research provide a solid basis of support, 
such as in the areas of personnel and facilities. The document 
does, however, include quantitative information on school library 
media programs, based upon research conducted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, as guidance for planning and evaluating 
new and existing programs. While quantitative data in previous 
documents reflected the best professional judgment at the time, 
the quantitative data in Appendix A reflect existing conditions in 
high school services programs during the 1984-85 school year. 
The data are not included as recommendations but rather as illus- 
trations of the varying levels of support provided for library media 
programs at that time. 

AASL, AECT, and the entire school library media profession 
owe a debt of gratitude to the many contributors who donated per- 
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sonal time to this effort. In addition, many i' cr- • *■ .jons and 
individuals, as well as ALA Publishing Se^ icc:i, '.K iated funds 
for the writing project. Special thanks go 'v- -j. abers of the 
Writing Team, the Writing Committee, and me spe. .-I consultants 
who shaped the philosophy upon which tl:e document is based. 
Members of both boards and many leaders of both AASL and 
AECT devoted numerous hours reviewing and refining the docu- 
ment throughout its development. A listing of key contributors 
may be found in Appendix F. 

INFORMATION POWER: GUIDELINES FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY ME- 
DIA Programs provides a vision for developing and implement- 
ing quality programs. We challenge you to use it to empower the 
students and faculty in your school through the resources and 
services of your school library media program. 



Karen A. Whitney, AASL President 

Elaine K. DIDIER, AECT President 
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The Mission and the Challenges 



The Mission 

The mission of the library media program is to ensure 
that students and staff are effective users of ideas and infor- 
mation« This mission is accomplished: 

• by providing intellectual and physical access to materials in 
all formats 

• by providing instruction to foster competence and stimulate 
interest in reading, viewing, and using information and ideas 

• by working with other educators to design learning strate- 
gies to meet the needs of individual students. 

The mission of the school library media program encom- 
passes a number of specific objectives: 

1 . to provide intellectual access to information through 
systematic learning activities which develop cognitive 
strategies for selecting, retrieving, analyzing, evaluating, 
synthesizing, and cheating information at all age levels 
and in all curriculum content areas 

2. to provide physical access to information througli (a) a 
carefully selected and systematically organized collection 
of diverse learning resources, representing a wide range 
v)i subjects, levels of difficulty, communication formats, 
and technological delivery systems; (b) access to informa- 
tion and materials outside the library media center and 
the school building through such mechanifms as inter- 
library loan, networking and other cooperative agree- 
ments, and online searching of databases; and (c) provid- 
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ing instruction in the operation of equipment necessary to 
US9 the information in any format 

3. to provide learning experiences that encourage users 
to become discriminating consumers and skilled cre- 
ators of information through introduction to the full 
range of communications media and use of the new and 
emerging information technologies 

4. to provide leadership, instruction, and consulting as- 
sistance in the use of instructional and information 
technology and the use of sound instructional design 
principles 

5. to provide resources and activities that contribute to 
lifelong learning, while accommodating a wide range of 
differences in teaching and learning styles and in instruc- 
tional methods, interests, and capacities 

6. to provide a facility that functions as the information 
center of the school, as a locus for integrated, interdisci- 
plinary, intergrade, and school-wide learning activities 

7 . to provide resources and learning activities that repre- 
sent a diversity of experiences, opinions, social and 
cultural perspectivec, supporting the concept that intel- 
lectual freedom and access to information are prerequisite 
to effective and responsible citizenship in a democracy. 

It is the responsibility of the school library media specialist 
and the district library media director to take the leac in translat- 
ing the mission into programs that make effective access to infor- 
mation and ideas a reality However, achievement of this mission at 
both school and district levels also requires: 

full integration of the library media pixjgram into the curriculum 
a partnership among the library media specialist, district- 
level personnel, administrators, teachers, and parents 
the serious c onimitnient of each of those partners to the value of 
universal and unrestricted access to information and ideas. 



The Challenges 

A number of challenqes face school library media .specialists 
as they seek to fulfill the mission of the proqram, The challenqes 
result fi'om a variety of influences and have the potential to radi- 
cally reshape the sei-vices school library media specialists offer. 
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the environment in which they work, and the profession to which 
they belong. To determine the implications of those challenges for 
library media programs, it is important to examine briefly some of 
the influences that produced them. 

CHALLENGE 1; To provide intellectual and physical access 
to information and ideas for a diverse popula- 
tion whose needs are changing rapidly 

The Context 

Change — rapid and pervasive—may be the single most im- 
portant characteristic of life in the twentieth century. Social and 
technological change is occurring at such a rate that techniques 
for managing it often seem outdated before they can be properly 
implemented. There is a profound preoccupation with the future 
and with the unpredictable consequences of change. 

American society is becoming more and more diverse, both 
culturally and linguistically, as minority ethnic groups begin to 
constitute larger proportions of the total population. Further, the 
traditional pattern of assimilation of immigrant groups into the 
American cultural mainstream has changed. Cultural diversity is 
now widely perceived as desirable, and present-day ethnic groups 
are preserving their ethnic identity. 

Other major changes in the social and economic makeup of 
society have occurred over the last two decades. There are more 
women in the work force, and so there are more families in which 
all the adults work outside the home. More children live with one 
parent" a fact which economists and sociologists cite as bearing 
on the increase in the number of children who live in poverty. 
Families break up and re-form into new families. The population 
of many communities is less stable because Americans move more 
often — once every six years on the average, according to the Cen- 
ms Bureau's latest study of geographical mobility. 

Further, with the increased interdependence of the worlds 
economies, events in parts of the world that once seemed distant 
visibly affect America's social and economic fabric. Telecommu- 
nications enhance that visibility giving to distant events the im- 
mediacy of happenings in our own neighborhood or community. 
Witnin this volatile environment, schools are responsible for edu- 
catir.g students who will spend most of their lives in the twenty- 
first century. 
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There is an emerging consensus that, if children are to be pre- 
pared for a future characterized by change, they must learn to 
think rationally and creatively, to solve problems, to manage and 
retrieve information, and to communicate effectively. As a conse- 
quence, current and future curriculum development at all grade 
levels will stress the teaching of core competencies and skills, 
which are transferable across disciplines, applicable to any learn- 
ing situation, regardless of content. 

Basic to the achievement of these objectives are the skills 
needed to fully use the potential of the information world through- 
out life. The individual who reaches adulthood without these skills 
will find it difficult to adapt well to changing circumstances. 
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Implications 

Library media specialists are concerned about meeting the 
changing and complex needs of students, teachers, and others they 
serve, and they Piust consider the following important questions: 

• How does the library media specialist serve so many diverse 
populations wiL\ complex needs? 

• How does the libr-^T^y media specialist help studt^nts to ac- 
quire the skills, knowledge, and attitudes needea to func- 
tion effectively in the wenty-first century? 

• What is the library media specialist's responsibility in work- 
ing with administrators and ^eachers to plan and implement 
an integrated curriculum focusing on interdisciplinary 
higher-order thinking skills? 

• How does the library media specic^list effectively promote 
new and existing information and instructional resources 
and technologies and ensure that they are used effectively 
by teachers * o prepare students to flourish in a dramatically 
changing world? 

CHALLENGE 2: To :nsu e equity and freedonn of access to 
information and ideas, unimpeded by social, 
cultural, economic, geographic, or 
technologic constraints 

The Context 

School library media programs have traditionally provided 
the school community with print and nonprint resource'^,. In doing 
so, schoo'i library media specialists have always had to cope with a 
variety of access issues, among them: physical access for the 
handicapped, access for children confined to their homes, cen- 
sorship, and copyright. 

Censorship efforts flourish in this time, as they always have. 
Some individuals and organized groups believe that schools 
should be purged of books, materials, and courses that contain 
ideas that conflict with their own convictions. The library media 
specialist must continue to maintain free d^coss to materials 
through collection development policies, as well as program and 
access policies. 

Issues resulting from the fair use of copyrighted materials 
continue to affect the school library media program. While the 
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fair use guidelines for print materials are well defined and sup- 
ported by case law, fair use guidelines for audiovisual and com- 
puter resources are not as clearly delineated. The issue of the fair 
use of many materials is further complicated by readily available 
and inexpensive duplication techniques. In all cases, library me- 
dia specialists must adhere to and promote the legal and ethical 
use of copyrighted materials. The protection and recognition of 
the rights of the copyright holder will ensure continued develop- 
ment of quality instructional materials. 

While such issues continue to affect freedom of access, ve are 
in the mjdst of a communications revolution that poses new chal- 
lenges. When first introduced, new technologies are frequently 
expensive and sometimes complex to operate. Students who are 
not adequately trained in their use or who are without sufficient fi- 
nancial resources are effectively denied access. 

Technology also poses important ethical issues regarding ac- 
cess to information, raising questions about student and staff 
rights and responsibilities in the areas of information security and 
privacy. When technology is used more frequently to monitor stu- 
dent work, control circulation, or find information in national 
databases, records are amassed that have the potential to violate a 
student's or a teacher's right to privacy. 

Implications 

Access to the free flow of useful knowledge and information is 
essential to the individual's ability to thrive in a world character- 
ized by complex information systems. Library media specialists 
are dedicated to providing access to information and ideas for all 
those served by the library media program, and they must con- 
sider the following important questions: 

• How does the library media specialist provide the resources 
and services that create and sustain an atmosphere of free 
inquiry and guarantee students access to a broad range of 
ideas and information? 

• How can the resources be obtained to offer the existing and 
emerging information technologies in sufficient quantities 
to meet the needs of all n.sers? 

• How does the library media specialist ensure student and 
titaff rights to privacy? 
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• What is the responsibility of the hbrary media specialist in 
developing school district policies and procedures to deal 
with copyright issues? 

• What is the responsibility of the school library media ."^pe- 
cial?.st ior ensuring that students and faculty have the skills 
needed to use the new and emerging technologies? 

CHALLENGE 3: To promote literacy and the enjoynnent of 
reading, viewing, and listening for young 
people at all ages and stages of development 

The Context 

The major school reform efforts undertaken during the 1980s 
have placed strong emphasis on the improvement of reading com- 
prehension skills, which support learning in the content area. Ac 
cording to tho National Assessment of Educational Progress 
report, Learning to Be Literate in America, nearly 50 percent of 
young adults tested were unable to demonstrate the advanced 
reading comprehension skills of analysis and synthesis- 
Healthy debate continues about the relative merits of different 
methods of teaching literacy competencies to diverse student pop- 
ulations. Basal reading series and kits of programmed materials 
are the rule in some classrooms, while in others a mix of trade, 
text, and locally produced materials may be found. Many of the 
newer reading programs draw on an established body of chil- 
dren's and adolescent literature for their reading selections and 
associated activities, and incorporate reading with other lan- 
guage arts: listening, speaking, and v/riting. 

Becomipg a Nation of Headers, the landmark report issued 
by the National Academy of Education's Commission on Heading, 
makes strong recommendations for improving reading and lan- 
guage comprehension, emphasizes the importance of student mo- 
tivation, imaginative, and flexible teaching, and encourages 
home and school environments that stimulate and support literacy. 
The report stresses independent reading of literature and informa- 
tion books, as well as careful selection and judicious use of text- 
books, and recommends that "Schools should maintain 
well-stocked and managed libraries. . . [and] a librarian who en- 
courage^« wide reading and helps match books to children." The li- 
brary media program is seen as vital for motivating young people 
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to select and read printed materials with pleasure, to reach for 
more complex levels of expression and comprehension, and to 
evaluate these experiences critically. 

The importance of libraries was pjain emphasized in What 
Works: Research about Teaching and Learning, second edition, 
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published by the U.S. Department of Education in 1987; "Pubhc 
and school libraries can enhance reading instruction by offering 
literature-based activities that stress the enjoyment of reading as 
well as reading skills. . . . Use of both public and school libraries 
encourages students to go beyond their textbooks to locate, ex- 
plore, evaluate and use ideas and information that enhance class- 
room struction." 

Implications 

Current trends in reading instruction reinforce many of the 
traditional goals and objectives of school library media profes- 
sionals: for example, more emphasis on comprehension skills and 
less on decoding skills; less dependency on textbook programs 
and more individualized reading and research in all the content 
areas; and the use of literature as integral to, rather than as enrich- 
ment of, the language arts program. 

The importance of library media collections, programs, and 
specialists is being acknowledged in the efforts to improve educa- 
tion. Library media specialists must seize the opportunity offered 
by the renewed concern with literacy to exercise both leadership 
and support in their schools. In order to promote literacy and the 
enjoyment of reading, library media professionals must consider 
the following questions: 

• What relationship should the library media specialist have with 
the reading sjDecialist and the classroom teacher in regard to 
fostering literacy and reading comprehension in students? 

• How does the library media specialist contribute tc plan- 
ning and implementing the language arts program? What 
is the decision-making process for choosing programs and 
materials, and who is involved? 

• What special contributions do the library media specialist 
and program make to the student's development of ad- 
vanced v^'omprehension abilities? 

• What opr-^'jial contributions do the library media specialist 
and progiam make to broadening the student's acquaint- 
ance and understanding of literature? 

• How do the library media specialist and program foster in 
students the ''library habit,'' and encourage independent 
reading for pleasure and information? 
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CHALLENGE 4; To provide leadership and expertise in 
the use of information and instructional 
technologies 

The Context 

Electronic print and image-based communication systems 
have had a profound impact on society. They make it possible to 
rapidly manipulate, store, transfer, and create information in many 
forms, and they have enormous potential for the development of 
new knowledge. 

Miniaturization of equipment, expanded storage capacity, 
and reduced costs have led to the distribution of microcomputers 
in homes, schools, and offices. A steady increase in the creation 
and use of micro- and mainframe-based information systems is ex- 
pected to continue. Online communication between users and 
large databases at remote sites is already well established. In the 
future, a growing number of these databases will be made availa- 
ble locally through advances in compact disc and fiber-optic 
technology. 

Cable television, microwave relays, satellites, fiber-optics, 
and other broadcast technologies provide the means for making 
formal instruction and interpersonal communications readily ac- 
cessible and increasingly inexpensive. Reduced costs of some tech- 
nologies have already occurred, and other reductions are antici- 
pated. Even more important than speed or cost are the broader 
learning options that these technologies make possible for the indi- 
vidual knowledge seeker and for groups working collaboratively. 

Implications 

All aspects of education are significantly influenced by major 
technological advancements. The complexity of instructional 
technologies can, at times, overwhelm educators seeking ways to 
integrate them into the school curriculum. By assuming a leader- 
ship role in the use of technology in the school, the library media 
specialist promote effective use of instructional technologies and 
facilitates their fu.. integration into the curriculum. 

The library media specialist provides expertise in evaluating, 
selecting, using, and managing the technologies that make infor- 
mation and ideas available in a wide variety of formats. As a 
leader in the school's technology planning process, the library 
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media specialist provides an assessment of the potential impact of 
various technologies and assists educators in making informed 
decisions about technologies appropriate to specific curriculum 
needs. Once a particular informational/instructional technology 
is adopted, the library media specialist assumes responsibility for 
educating faculty and students in its optimal use, either personally 
or by arranging for appropriate instruction. 

To lead in this area, the library media specialist must possess 
the expertise necessary to evaluate, select, manage, and use exist- 
ing and emerging technologies. The proliferation of information 
and technological advances demands that the library media spe- 
cialist engage in continuing professional development. 

Library media specialists are concerned with establishing and 
maintaining a leadership role in the uses of technology within the 
school and must consider the following important questions; 

• How does the librcry media specialist obtain the initial knowl- 
edge and continuing professional development necessary to 
help student and teachers take full advantage of existing and 
emerging information and instructional technologies? 

• How does the library media specialist help students learn to 
use all types of information systems effectively to make deci- 
sions/ solve problems, and think creatively? 
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• How does the libraiy media specialist promote new and ex- 
isting information and instructional technologies and see 
that they are used effectively by teachers? 

• How can the new technologies be used effectively to pro- 
vide additional instructional and consulting time for the li- 
brary iredia specialist to work with students aad teachers? 

CHALLENGE 5: To participate in networks that enhance 
access to resources located outside the 
school 

The Context 

Young people exhibit a vast range of natural interests and cu- 
riosities that are deepened and broadened by school assignments, 
class discussion, and interaction with teachers and peers. Teach- 
ers have an even greater range of information needs relating to 
their instructional responsibilities and professional development. 

Few schools are equipped with the full variety of resources 
necessary to satisfy all of these needs, and many students and 
some teachers lack direct access to any other library or informa- 
tion agency. However, the library media program has the potential 
to provide f^ffective access to numerous other agencies that can, 
as needed, supply vast amounts of the nation's total information 
resources, 

Unfortunately, barriers to resource sharing may exist. Legal 
restrictions to lending or borrowing materials are sometimes in- 
"oked by school boards or municipal governments. The costs of 
networking— staff time, fees to participate, communication line 
charges, payments for catalogs and directories— can be substan- 
tial, even though state and federal governments sometimes subsi- 
dize their existence. Communication equipment is sometimes 
unequally distributed among school library media centers; some 
centers are equipped for online searching, while others are not 
equipped with a telephone. Often library media specialists do not 
have the planning time necessary to effectively participate in re- 
source sharing. 

Implications 

The concept of structuring learning activities around the use of 
many and varied mformation sources is not new. It is, however, an 
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appTOach to learning that is uniquely appropriate to the needs of 
today's learner. Library media specialists are concerned about cre- 
ating partnerships that enhance access to resources located outside 
the school and must answer the followmg important questions: 

• Which functions and services are best provided by local 
systems and by commercial vendors, and which are best 
provided by utilities and networks? 

• How can traditional attitudinal and other barriers to re- 
source sharing be overcome? 

• How do library media programs fully and effectively partic- 
ipate in networks that meet the needs of members of the 
school community? 

• How does the library media specialist use resource sharing 
to promote Ihe concept of lifelong learning? 

• How does the library media specialist promote partnerships 
with community agencies and busineses to broaden stu- 
dents' learning opportunities? 

The school library media specialist v/ill continue to be faced 
with complex challenges as expanding access to increasi*:g 
amounts of information dictates the rethinking of traditional serv- 
ices and the provision of new services. Intelligent, careful plan- 
ning is essential because programs rely on numerous discrete 
systems working in concert. Effective planning is the key to sur- 
vival in an environment of accelerating change. 

Selected Readings 

Haycock, Ken. ''Strengthening the Foundations for Teacher- 
Librarianship." School Library Media Quarterly 13, no. 2 (Spring 
1985): 102-109. 

Keynote address to the 1984 conference of the International Asso- 
ciation of School Librarianship in Honolulu, Hawaii, An ijnportant 
stateme.it on the role and change of directions for the library media 
center. 

L^esener, James W. ''Learning at Risk: School Library Media Programs 
in an Information World." School Library Media Quarterly 13, no. 4 
(Fall 1985): 11-20. 

Presented for a serief? of seminars held January through March 
1984, sponsored by the U S. Department of Education, this was one of 
the papers in response to 'A Nation Af Ribk." 
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The school Hbrary media program encompasses all the re- 
sources and activities through -.vhich the hbrary media staff trans- 
late the mission into reality, A variety of models exists for the 
successful program. The activities and resources included in the 
library media program are determined by the educational goals 
and objectives of the school. 

Schools, like individuals, have unique characteristics, due to 
historical circumstances, geography, pupil demographics, teach- 
ing and leadership styles, and a host of other factors. Although all 
schools must maintain basic services, local and regional curricula 
are reflected in program emphases, Specific priorities may 
change over time within a single school, and they may differ be- 
tween schools, between districts, and between state systems. In 
one school, the library media program may be strongest in the ar- 
eas of reading guidance and literature appreciation. In another, 
resources and facilities could be concentrated on communication 
skills and media production. One collection may specialize in the 
performing arts, while another may support a toy lending or edu- 
cational software evaluation project. The potential for developing 
resources and services is limitless. 

All effective school library media programs, whatever their 
individual strengths, share common goals and principles in meet- 
ing the needs of users. These goals and principles provide the 
school library media specialist with guidance in implementing a 
program. 
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The School Library Media Program's Contribution 
to the Educational Process 

The school library media program that is fur.y inte- 
grated into the school's curriculum is central to the learning 
process* It is a critical element in students' intellectual develop- 
ment, promoting the love of learning and conveying the impor- 
tance of using and evaluating information and ideas throughout 
life. 

Developing the ability to think clearly, critically, and crea- 
tively depends on a steady flow of information — both from direct, 
firsthand perceptions and from perceptions filtered and communi- 
cated through media, which use the languages of voice, image, 
print, and gesture. The school library media program provides an 
abundance of appropriate learning resources in many formats. 
Critical thinking skills are also fostered when students are pro- 
vided with opportunities to learn how to locate, analyze, evaluate, 
interpret, and communicate information and ideas. The library 
media specialist offers frequent, planned activities to instruct stu- 
dents and allow practice in the use of learning resources in vary- 
ing formats. 

In the school library media center, teachers and students 
learn to use new information technologies as teaching and learn- 
ing tools. The library media specialist functions as an information 
^intermediary" helping students, teachers, and parents learn how 
to cope with the information explosion and how to exploit the pos- 
sibilities of an extraordinarily rich information world. 

A comprehensive school library media program offers stu- 
dents and teachers a variety of alternatives for accomplishing 
learning objectives. With appropriate materials, processes, and 
places, alternatives can be tailored to individual learning styles 
and abilities. 

The program contributes to the student's individual growth 
and development. Self -concept and self -worth are enhanced 
when students, working independently or in small groups, use in- 
formation resources and technologies successfully to meet their 
needs. These resources provide the flexibility necessary to help 
foster creativity and to help students discover and overcome chal- 
lenges. Additionally, the resources available contribute to stu- 
dents artistic and cultural development. 

With a v/ide range of instructional materials, the center be- 
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comes an information laboratory, enabling students to explore 
and use information. The library media center provides a true 
''marketplace of ideas/' where users find intellectual challenge as 
they evaluate and digest ideas. Through the program, students be- 
come familiar with the environment and services of a modern in- 
formation agency, preparing them to use libraries and other 
information agencies throughout their lives. 

The School Library Media Program In Operation 

Every school library media program is made up of two princi- 
pal components. One component consists of the planned activities 
and services that assist students and staff in interacting with re- 
sources to facilitate learning and teaching. The other embraces 
the information, personnel, equipment, and space resources 
needed to support these activities and services. 

Activities and Services Supporting Teaching and Learning 
Within the school library media center, students and teachers 
engage in many different learning activities. The term school li-- 
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brary media center conjures up pictures of: students deeply en- 
grossed in reading— at a table or comfortably sprawled out in a 
''reading corner"; students using various information resources, 
either books or computerized information services; a circle of 
younger children enjoying a dramatic reading of a story; or a 
group of students working with the library media specialist in pro- 
ducing a video presentation. 

In the library media center classroom; a media production 
class is planning a video presentation to a Spanish class. Else- 
where in the library media center, a teacher is making arrange- 
ments for the broadcast of a videotape in the classroom and 
conferring with one of the school library media specialists on the 
best way to present information on the DNA molecule. A teacher 
seeks another library media specialist's help in identifying materi- 
als to be used by a class that is scheduled to visit the school library 
media center. The teacher wishes to try a new approach to teach- 
ing a difficult concept and will work with the school library media 
specialist to design an appropriate learning activity. 

A complete picture of a school library media center is one in 
which all these activities — and more — occur. The school library 
media program includes the sharing of ideas and stories through 
storytelling, slide and video productions, and dramatic presenta- 
tions. Students of all ages use modern video equipment and sim- 
ple cameras to create visual images to convey information and to 
communicate with others. Students teach each other and confer 
with the teacher or library media specialist as they work in the 
center on such learning projects. Teachers, the school library me- 
dia specialist, and students encourage each other to explore new 
materials and try out different sources of information. 

The library media staff members provide instruction in using 
materials and equipment through formal presentations that int/o- 
duce new materials or teach specific access skills such as elec- 
tronic searching. Less formal instruction occurs as students 
request help from, the school library media specialist or are of- 
fered help when a need for assistance is observed. On personal 
computers, students use tutorial programs as well as word process- 
ing and graphics software. 

School library media specialists hold regular planning meet- 
ings with individual t^iachers and teaching teams. Working col- 
laboratively, they design instructional units and identify potential 
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resources for purchase. Curriculum planning, the design of learn- 
\ ing activities, and the development of locally produced teaching 

^ materials occur on an ongoing basis. 

The library media specialist constantly engages in various 
c "intermediary" activities to ensure that users are able to gain intel- 

lectual as well as physical access to the information they need. As 
the primary hnk between users and information, the school library 
media specialist provides many kinds and levels of assistance. 

All of these activities are aimed at improving individual and 
group learning. They provide the motivation, practice, and op- 
portunities necessary to foster independent inquiry and self- 
directed learning. And perhaps most important of all, they are 
carried out in an atmosphere that encourages users to feel excited 
about information and ideas and competent in their use. 

Resources and Spaces Needed to Support 
Learning and Teaching 

Effective learning and teaching dictate that information re- 
sources and specialized spaces be both sufficient and readily 
available, School library media programs require spaces de- 
signed to accommodate learning activities, to house and display 
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materials, and to provide for the distribution and delivery of infor- 
mation and learning resources to all parts of the school building. 
Library media specialists work both to ensure that learning re- 
sources can be used throughout the building and to create spaces 
that encourage their use. 

The center itself attracts students and is organized so that 
many activities can occur simultaneously. In the school library 
media center, some students seek out a quiet place to study alone. 
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Others prefer to work together, using a conference room for a 
small group discussion or practice for a debate. The school library 
media center has adjacent teaching space so that formal instruc- 
tion can be given to students in an environment conducive to ef- 
fective learning. Teachers make use of areas set aside for them to 
study; to prepare and reproduce teaching materials, or to hold 
meetings or conferences. Media production areas allow students 
and teachers to develop film, make audiotapes; create video pro- 
ductions, and view videotapes or films, 
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Students have convenient access to all media. The open areas 
around bookstacks, audiovisual materials, current periodicals, 
paperback displays, and reference counters make it possible for 
physically impaired students to reach materials. Displays and pro- 
motional materials encourage students to explore new sources oi 
information and find materials for curricular and recreational 
reading, viewing, and listening. 

Users have access to a vast range and variety of information 
resources in the school library media center, throughout the 
school, and beyond. Computer networks provide access to nation- 
wide and even worldwide information resources. The school li- 
brary media center collection contains general and special 
collections of heavily used print and nonprint resources. In addi- 
tion to emphasizing materials which specifically relate to various 
school subjects, the collection also houses materials that provide 
opportunities to pursue individual interests. 

Information is available through many formats, including 
books and periodicals, microforms, computer software, film and 
video, CD-ROM databases, and others. Access to this information 
is provided through printed and computerized indexes, catalogs, 
and other searching assistance programs. These inquiry aids, in 
conjunction with personal assistance from library media special- 
ists, provide convenient and effective intellectual access to the 
world of information resources. 

Specific guidelines for the resources and equipment needed 
for an effective school library media program are described in 
chapter 5; those for the physical and spatial requirements of the 
school library media center are included in chapter 6. 



Partnerships for a Successful School Library 
Media Program 

An effective school library media program depends on 
the collaborative efforts of all those who are responsible for 
student learning. The coordination of curriculum development 
and implementdtion with the resources of the school library media 
center, and the application of prir. mles of information access to 
the content of the curriculum proviue the basis for an effective 
program. In effect, all members of the educational community, in- 
cluding teachers, principals, students, and library media special- 
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ists, become partners in a shared goal— providing successful 
learning experiences for all students. 

The Principal 

The principal, working under the district superintendent, is 
the primary instructional leader in the school. Principals must be 
knowledgeable about resource-based learning and the impor- 
tance of the school library media program. The principal is re- 
sponsible for communicating the expectations for the school 
hbrary media program to all the staff and for assuring that the 
school library media specialist serves as a member of the teaching 
team. Working together with teachers and the school library me- 
dia specialists to set clear goals and provide methods of evaluat- 
ing progress, the principal can facilitate the full integration of the 
school library media program into the curriculum. 

As the chief building administrator, the principal ensures that 
the school library media program has adequate resources to carry 
out its mission and provides the necessary clerical help to allow 
the library media specialists to serve in a professional role. The 
principal also supports that role by structuring the use of the li- 
brary media center flexibly and allowing time for planning and 
curriculum work. In addition, the principal supports inservice ac- 
tivities that help teachers understand the use of varied information 
resources and how new technologies contribute to increased 
learning. The principal encourages the development of relation- 
ships with other community agencies so that teachers use material 
and human resources within the community, as well as those of the 
school library media center, in structuring learning activities for 
their students. 

The Teacher 

In a resource-based instructional program, the teacher identi- 
fies the learning needs of the students and develops teaching units 
to meet them. This development inc ludes the selection of a variety 
of teaching strategies, the use of appropriate resource materials, 
and the evaluation of student achievement. The classroom teacher 
works with the school library media specialist, who is also a 
teacher, to assure effective use of all appropriate formats of in- 
structional materials in students' learning experiences. In addi- 
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tion, the classroom teacher works cooperatively with the library 
media staff to encourage and assist students in the production of 
media. 

Part of the teacher's role in using information and instruc- 
tional resources as the basis for learning includes the cooperative 
development and teaching of an information skills curriculum, 
Classroom teachers and library media specialists v/ork together in 
developing skills for learning throughout life, including apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of all types of communication media. 

The Student 

The student is a partner in the learning process— no less than 
the principal, the teacher, and the library media specialist— and, 
as such, should have opportunities for regular participation in 
planning for school library media program activities. Students 
may serve on advisory councils and help in planning, evaluating, 
and promoting school library media services. Whenever possible, 
students should have opportunities to participate in the selection 
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and evaluation of materials, in the development of policies for use 
of the school library media center and its materials, and in the 
creation of new activities that serve learning needs. 



The Library Media Specialist 

As partners in the learning procoss, library media specialists 
provide the necessary human link between a well-developed li- 
brary media program and the users served by the program. As 
such; they translate the goals presented in the mission statement 
into vibrant, inspiring learning experiences. Library media spe- 
cialists bring to the school community expert knowledge about 
the world of information and ideas in all their forms. The three 
roles of the library media specialist — information specialist, 
teacher, and instructional consultant — are described in detail in 
chapter 3. 



Guidelines for Scliool Library Media 
Program Development 

Tlie school library media program plays a orltlcal role in 
and learning ictivltjes* r^Vi^X^f : 

The library media program Is fully Integrand tmolH»^i 



IN9 

munity, . 




fr^formiKiiof) ami: 

eduoattehal prt>0i6$8 Irt the school. f 

The library media program offend both traditional resbui^^iihll 
new technologies as teaching and learning tools. 

The prograrn is housed in a sohool library media O0nter 
vides adequate and appropriate space for all the r( 
activities of the program 

The library media center is convenient, comfortable, and aestheti 
caliy inviting. 
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Selected Readings 

Baker, Phil. The Library Media Program and the School. Littleton, 
Colo.: Libraries Unlimited, 1984. 

Baker's view of the function of the library media program in the 
school. 

Charter, Jody Beckley. Case Study Profiles of Six Exemplary Public 
High School Library Media Programs. Ph.D. dissertation, Florida 
State University, 1982. 

A study of both the services, programs, and the personalities of ex- 
emplary library media specialists. 

Haycock, Ken. "Services of School Resource Centers." Emergency Li- 
brarian 13, no. 1 (September/October, 1985): 28-29. 

Haycock advocates that the library media center should be an inte- 
gral part of the curriculum processes in the school. 

Loertscher, David V., May Lein Ho, and Melvin M. Bowie. "Exemplary 
Elementary Schools and Their Library Media Centers: A Research 
Report." School Library Media Quarterly 15, no. 3 (Sprinq 1987)- 
147-153. 

Partners in Action: The Library Resource Centre in the School Curric- 
ulum. Toronto: Ontario Ministry of Education, 1983. 

One of the finest and clearest statements of the role of the library 
media program in the curriculum of the school. 

Schmidt, William D. Learning Resources Programs That Make a Differ- 
ence: A .Source of Ideas and Models from Exemplary Programs in 
the Field. Washington, D.C.: AECT, 1987. 

Schmidt surveys programs in schools and colleges that are exem- 
plary in terms of educational technology 

Seager, Andrew J., Sarah J. Roberts, and Carol Z. Lincoln. Check This 
Out: Library Programs That Work. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1987. 

Descriptions of sixty-two outstanding library media program com- 
ponents selected for dissemination through the National Diffusion 
Network. 

Vandergrift, Kay E. and Jane Anne Hannigan. "Elementary School Li- 
brary Media Centers as Essential Components in the Schooling Proc- 
ess: An AASL Position Paper." School Library Media Quarterly 1^ 
no. 4 (Summer 1986) 171-173. 

An important and succinct statement about the purpose of the ele- 
mentary school library media center, followed by an extensive bibli- 
ography 
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The School Library Media Specialist: Roles 

and Responsibilities 



A fundamental resoonsibility of the library media specialist is 
to provide the leadership and expertise necessary to ensure that 
the library media program is an integral part of the instructional 
program of the school. To carry out the mission of the program, 
the library media specialist performs the following separate but 
overlapping roles to 1' .k the information resources and services of 
the library media program to the information needs and interests 
of the school's students and staff: 

information specialist 
teacher 

instructional consultant. 

Through these roles, library media specialists provide: 

• access to information and ideas by assisting students and 
staff in identifying information resources and in interpret- 
ing and communicating intellectual content 

• formal and informal instruction in information skills, the 
production of materials, and the use of information and i.x- 
structional technologies 

• recommendations for instructional planning to individual 
teachers as well as assi.^tance in schoolwide planning of 
curricular and instructional activities. 

Library media specialists frequently perform the three roles of 
information specialist, teacher, and instructional consultant in 
concert with each other to establish the essential information and 
idea base required for formal and informal learning, however, the 
degree of emphasis on any one role may vary from school to 
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school, depending on the particular school's goals, priorities, and 
resources. 



The Library Media Specialist as Information Specialist 

The role of the library media specialist as information special- 
ist is extremely important because an individual's success in the 
next century will depend, to a large extent, upon the ability to ac- 
cess, evaluate, and use information. Providing access to informa- 
tion and resources is a long-standing responsibility of school 
library media specialists. However, the importance and complex- 
ity of this function have increased dramatically in recent years, in 
part, due to the revolution in information and instructional tech- 
nologies. While this revolution offers unprecedented opportuni- 
ties for improved access to information and ideas, it also poses a 
number of issues for the library media specialist. 

Providing Access to the Library Media Center 

The materials in the school library media collection and the 
expertise of the center's staff are central to meeting users' daily 
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learning and information needs, Therefore; it is necessary that 
both be readily available to the school community throughout and 
beyond the entire school day, Class visits to the library media cen- 
ter are scheduled to facilitate use at the point of need, Any func- 
tions that restrict or interfere with open access to all resources, 
including scheduled classes on a fixed basis^ must be avoided to 
the fullest extent possible. 

In developing service patterns, library media specialists ad- 
vocate extended hours before and after school, along with special 
evening, weekend, or summer hours. School districts must plan to 
compensate, provide compensatory time, or determine other lo- 
cally acceptable arrangements for library media personnel on a 
pro rata basis comparable to that of other instructional personnel 
who provide similar extended hours' services. 

Providing Adequate Resources 

The information needs of users change continuously. Library 
media specialists determine users' needs through formal and in- 
formal assessment, and implement programs and procedures to 
identify and alert users to services and resources that respond to 
their needs, Jsers are informed on a regular basis of new acquisi- 
tions, relevant periodical articles, new programs, and events of in- 
terest in the community. 

The school library media center collection must be adequate 
to meet the changing needs of the students and staff. The collec- 
tion includes both resources that are housed on the individual 
campus and access to those that are outside the school. Library 
media specialists are responsible for working with teachers to en- 
sure that the resources selected meet the specific goals and objec- 
tives of the curriculum and the interests of the students and staff, 
Additionally, they must work with administrators to ensure that ad- 
equate funding is available to keep the collection current and 
meet the changing needs of the instructional program. 

Library media specialists facilitate access to resources outside 
the school by networking with other information agencies, bor- 
rowing or renting specialized materials, and/or using telecommu- 
nication devices to transmit information. 
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Providing Assistance in Locating Information 

School library media specialists function as intermediaries re- 
sponsible for guiding users through today's complex world of in- 
formation resources. They have a responsibility to assist and guide 
students and staff as they seek to use and understand the resources 
and services of the program. 

Frequently students need assistance in defining what they 
nf^ed to know, what resources might address that need, and when 
and how to select and use various search strategies. The objective 
is to help them to develop a systematic mode of inquiry to gain 
physical and intellectual access to information and ideas that re- 
flect diversity of experiences, opinions, and social and cultural 
perspectives. The library media specialist, working as a partner 
with the teacher, is responsible for ensuring that students develop 
these abilities. Sometimes library media personnel work with indi- 
vidual students to construct search strategies: at other times, small 
groups receive this assistance. 

Skills to be mastered include manual searching of appropri- 
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ate reference tools and computer searching of online and local 
databases and electronic catalogs; use of equipment to access in- 
formation in various formats; and, most importantly, the develop- 
ment of higher-order thinking skills for the organization, 
evaluation, and use of information and ideas as an integral part of 
the content and objectives of the schools curriculum. 

Of course, at times it is appropriate for the library media staff 
to provide informatior for students without leading them through 
the search process. Professional judgment is uced to determine 
when to provide information directly to students and when to refer 
iiludents to information sources. 

Guiding Users in the Selection of Appropriate Resources 

Library media specialists serve as advisors to students as they 
select appropriate resources for personal and academic needs. Li- 
brary media specialists provide help that is tailored to the needs 
and skills of the individual student and, when appropriate, review^ 
student interests, capabilities, and moti^^ational level. Such guid- 
ance is based on an in-depth knowledge of; 

• the complete range of educational materials, their potential 
uses, and their relationships to each other 

• the psychological, social, and intellectual development of 
children and adolescents 

• techniques for determining individual needs and interests 
and for matching them with appropriate materials 

• approaches for presenting materials that make reading, lis- 
tening, and viewing meaningful and attractive. 

Teachers, library media specialists, administrators, and par- 
ents all share responsibility for the ongoing growth of students' 
reading, listening, and viewing skills. Through coordinated, co- 
operative programs in these areas, studer.ts are encouraged to 
take pleasure in learning, to develop lifelong nodding, listening, 
and viewing habits, and to understand the need to be skilled in all 
modes of communication. 

Developing Flexible Policies for tfie u^e of Resources 

Circulation, loan, and use policies and services enable stu- 
dents and teachers to use materials and equipment throughout the 
school and at home. Policies must censure maximum access; only 
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in exceptional caser are materials and equipment barred for loan 
outside the library media center, 

The rights of users to confidentiality and unrestricted acceii^ 
to information are protected by policies and procedures. When 
appropriate, the library media specialists v/ork with the school or 
district administrators to secure necessary adoption of policies by 
the local board of education. Lil-jrary media specialists are re- 
spon.sible for ensuring that regulations do not impede or prevent 
access (e.g., fees, interlibrary loan restrictions, online database 
costs). Students who receive instruction at remote sites, whether 
for physical or geogiaphical reasons, must have access to infor- 
mation and materials through electronic transmissions, interli- 
brary loans, mobile collections, and other circulation procedures. 

Providing Retrieval Systems 

An accurate and efficient retrieval system is essential for gain- 
ing access to information. All instructional materials that are not 
classroom specific (i.e., laboratory kits, worksheets, etc.) are in- 
cluded in the retrieval system, including departmentally owned 
materials and locally produced media. 

Traditional retrieval systems in book or card form are fre- 
quently supplemented with, and in some cases replaced by mi- 
crocomputers and online systems, These electronic catalogs make 
possible more convenient and extensive searching that widens the 
range of available resources within and beyond the school, Sup- 
plemental data sources include online seaiching of electronically 
stored databases, union catalogs of other informatiori agencies' 
holdings, networks that provide access to specialists in various 
fields, and interlibrary loan networks. Library media specialists 
must be aware of the range of available retrieval systems, identify 
those that best meet the needs of the local program, and provide 
expertise in helping students and staff become knowledgeable 
and comfortable in their use. 



The Library Media Specialist as Teacher 

Instructing Students 

Library media specialists are respon.sible for ensuring that 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes concerning information access, 
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use, and communication are an integral part of the school curricu- 
lum. Information skills are important throucjhout life, In immedi- 
ate termS; they provide a means of achieving learning objectives 
within the curriculum, In the long term, information skills have a 
direct impact on an individual's ability to deal effectively with a 
changing environment. Therefore, library -nedia specialists work 
with teachers and administrators to define the scope and se- 
quence of the information curriculum and ensure its integration 
throughout the instructional program. 

In some cases, library media specialists have primary respon- 
sibility for teaching information skills. In other cases, they rein- 
force and expand the concepts after other instructional personnel 
have laid the groundwork. However, library media specialists and 
teachers must work cooperatively to make certain that these learn- 
ing activities take place and to reinforce them systematically. Mas- 
tery of these skills enables students to complete instructional tasks 
and explore personal interests. 

Library media specialists help students build positive atti- 
tudes lOvN^ard the use and communication of information and 
ideas. Students are encouraged to realize their potential as in- 
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formed citizens who think critically and solve problems, to ob- 
serve rights and responsibilities relating to the generation anc 
flow of information and ideas, and to appreciate the value of litera- 
ture and recreational media in the life of an educated society. 

Some major concepts that foster the building of these atti- 
tudes are: 

• an understanding of the Importance of critical thinking as 
an educational tool 

• an appreciation of the link between critical reading, listen- 
ing, and viewing skills and successful living 

• an understanding of the importance of lifelong learning 

• a recognition of the pleasure and fulfillment to be derived 
from using various media for both information and recrea- 
tion 

• an appreciation of the importance of adequate, freely avail- 
able information sources in a democratic society 

• a respect for and understanding of rights under the First 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution 

• an understandin.j of and respect for copyright, privacy, 
and other laws that promote access 

• an understanding of the roles of the school library media 
center, the public library, and other information-providing 
agencies. 

In addition, library media specialists teach students to under- 
stand the characteristics of each particular medium in which in- 
formation and ideas are presented. With this knowledge, students 
develop both traditional means of communication— writing and 
speaking— and visual and auditory skills, gaining awareness that 
information and ideas are communicated in many different ways. 
Library media specialists teach students to recognize the effective 
and powerful means of communication at their disposal. 

It is critical for library media .specialists to convey to students 
the strengths and limiteitions of each medium; the appropriate use 
of a particular medium; and how to encode and decode ideas in 
each medium. Learning these concepts gives students the ability 
to evaluate information and ideas presented in various media for- 
mats. The library media specialist provides the in.struction neces- 
sary to assist students to become effective producers and users of 
media. 
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instructing Educators and Parents 

Library media specialists provide staff development opportu- 
nities for teachers and school administrators in the selection , use, 
evaluation; and production of media resources. These learning 
experiences update faculty on new and emerging technologies, 
and provide guidance for using and producing a variety of media. 
Library media personnel also keep instructional staff apprised of 
laws and policies pertaining to the use and communication of 
ideas and information. 

The goal of such instruction is always to expand the methods 
available for meeting students' learning needs. When appropri- 
ate, the library media center staff enlists the support of outside ex- 
perts in specialized fields. Teachers and administrators may 
expect library media specialists to keep them informed about in- 
service workshops, courses, meetings, and other professional ac- 
tivities that relate to their interests. 

Instruction for parents assists them in sharing reading, listen- 
ing, and viewing experiences with their children. Parents play an 
important role in instilling in children and adolescents the impor- 
tance of lifelong learning and in developing in them en apprecia- 
tion of all media. School library media specialists help parents to 
recognize the needs of their children and to select appropriate 
materials to meet these needs. To reach this special audience, li- 
brary media spocialists deliver instruction in a variety of ways, 
including personal consultations, workshops, and speaking en- 
gagements for civic and governmental organizations. 



The Library Media Specialist as 
Instructional Consultant 

School library media specialists are consultants to teachers as 
they employ a wide range of resources and teaching methodolo- 
gies to meet the intellectual and developmental needs of students. 
Library media specialists are teacheri:^ and have a broad knowl- 
edge base that includes an understanding of media / the applica- 
tion of media to the learning process, the needs of students for 
information sources, and instructional strategies. 

As an instructional consultant, the library media specialist 
has the following responsibilities: 
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• participating in school, district, departmental, and grade- 
level curriculum design and assessment projects 

• helping teachers develop instructional activities 

• providing expertise in the selection, evaluation, and use of 
materials and emerging technologies for the delivery of in- 
formation and instruction 

• translating curriculum, needs into library media program 
goals and objectives. 

Curriculum Development 

Curriculum development is the process that identifies educa- 
tional goals and sets realistic expectations for learners. Through 
this process, faculty, administrators, and community representa- 
tives determine what will be taught. 

In view of the interrelationship between tne curriculum and 
the resources and services of the school library media program, li- 
brary media specialists should be members of both I'aO building 
and the district curriculum development teams. Memuorship on 
curriculum committees provides library media personnel with op- 
portunities to advise the educational st iff on the selection, acqui- 
sition, use, and evaluation of specific media and media services as 
they pertain to meeting learning objectives. The library media 
staff also keeps instructional staff apprised of trends and directions 
affecting curriculum design. Th(^ library media specialists' contri- 
butions to curriculum development are enhanced by insights ac- 
quired in serving all grades, content areas, and age levels. 

By serving on curriculum committees, library media special- 
ists ensure that information access skills — including higher-order 
thinking skills— are incorporated into subject areas. Involvement 
in the curriculum development process also permits library media 
specialists to provide advice on the use of a variety of instructional 
strategies, such as learning centers and problem-solving software, 
which may be effective in communicating content to students. 



Instructional Development 

Instructional development is the systematic process that 
guides the planning, implementation, and evaluation of instruc- 
tion in the individual classroom. A student's success in acquiring 
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knowledge, skills, and positive learning attitudes depends largely 
upon the effectiveness of instructional activities. 

Because of the multiplicity of roles and functions that are as- 
sociated with instruction, it is difficult for the classroom teacher to 
acquire all of the competencies necessary to meet individual stu- 
dents' learning needs. The increasing complexity in the instruc- 
tional process requires a partnership between classroom teachers 
and library media specialists in instructional development. 

Using a systematic process, library media specialists contrib- 
ute to the development of instructional activities in the school by 
participating in the design, production, implementation, and 
evaluation of complete instructional units. Throughout the in- 
structional development process, library media specialists assist 
classroom teachers with the following tasks: 

developing unit objectives that build viewing, listening, read- 
ing, and critical thinking skills and that respond to student 
needs, as determined by a formal assessment process 

analyzing learner characteristic3 that will influence design 
and use of media in an instructional unit 

evaluating present learning activities and advising appropri- 
ate changes 

organizing the instructional plan, indicating when, where, 
how, and by whom activities will be presented 

examining and identifying resources that may be helpful in 
teaching the unit 

identifying materials that must be produced locally or 
adapted from other materials, with.n copyright guidelines, 
and determining how they will be developed 

identifying logistical problems that must be addressed in or- 
der to implement the instructional plan 

securing equipment, materials, and services required to im- 
plement the learning unit 

assistmg in the delivery of unit content and activities 

determining types of assessment, especially when learning al- 
ternatives include various types of media 

evaluating and modifying learning activities, based on feed- 
back gained from observation and interaction with stu- 
dents. 

As consultants throughout the instructional development 
process, hbrary media personnel play a key role in effective in- 
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struction. Library media specialists must assume leadership roles 
in developing opportunities to work with teachers. Although li- 
brary media professionals provide varying levels of assistance to 
teachers, the greater the level of involvement, the more effectively 
the library media specialists contribute to the success of teaching 
and learning activities. 

Use of Technology 

Curriculum and instructional development, like all other as- 
pects of education, continue to be influenced significantly by ma- 
jor, ongoing technological advancements. The resulting array of 
complex instructional and educational technologies can over- 
whelm educators seeking ways to integrate the many existing and 
emerging information and instructional technologies into the 
school's curriculum. 

The revolution in information and instructional technologies 
provides unprecedented opportunities for improving access to in- 
formation and ideas. These new opportunities for access chal- 
lenge school library media specialists to be aware of new 
developments, recognize those appropriate for their library media 
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programs; and p;ovide the leadership and expertise for their in- 
corporation into the instructional program of the school. 

Library media speciahsts must be responsible tor assessing 
and promoting effective use of instructional technologies. They 
must play a leading role on the schools technology planning team 
because they are educated to evaluate, select, and manage the 
technologies that make information and ideas available in a wide 
variety of formats. As a member of the team, the library media 
specialist provides an assessment of the potential impact of spe- 
cific technologies. Once a decision is made to adopt a particular 
information or instructional technology, library media specialists 
assume responsibility for instructing faculty and students in its op- 
timal use. 



Guidelines for Fulfilling Roles and Responsibilities 
Information Specialist 

Library mec^'^ specialists make resources available to students 
and ter ..ers through a systematically developed collection 
within the school and through access to resources outside the 
school. 

Access to the library media center collection is provided by an ac- 
curate and efficient retrieval system that uses the expanding 
searching capabilities of the computer. 

Students receive assistance in identifying, locating, and interpret- 
ing information housed in and outside the library media center. 

Students and teachers have access to the library media center 
and to qualified professional staff throughout the school day. 
Class visits are scheduled flexibly to encourage use at point of 
need. 

Policies and procedures ensure that access to information is not 
impeded by fees, loan restrictions, or online searching charges. 

Teachers, students, parents, and administrators are informed of 
new materials, equipment, and services that meet their infor- 
mation needs. 

Students at remote sites are pro^ ided with access lo information. 

i „ ^.^ , . . ^ 
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Teacher 

The information curriculum is taught as an integral part of the 
content and objectives of the school's curriculum. 

The information curriculum includes instruction in accessing, 
evaluating, and communicating information and in the produc- 
tion of media. 

Library media specialists and teachers jointly plan, teach, and 
evaluate instruction in information access, use, and communi- 
cation skills. 

Assistance is provided in the use of technology to access informa- 
tion outside the library media center. 

Teachers and other adults are offered learning opportunities re- 
lated to new technologies, use and production of a variety of 
media, and laws and policies regarding information. 

Library media specialists use a variety of instructional methods 
with different user groups and demonstrate the effective use of 
newer media and technologies. 



Instructional Consultant 

Library media specialists participate in building, district, depart- 
ment, and grade-level curriculum development and assess- 
ment projects on a regular basis. 

Library media specialists offer teachers assistance in using infor- 
mation resources, acquiring and assessing instructional materi- 
als, and incorporating information skills into the clasrroom 
curriculum. 

Library media specialists use a systematic instructional develop- 
ment process in working with teachers to improve instructional 
activities. 

Library media specialists provide leadership in the assessment, 
evaluation, and implementation of information and instructional 
technologies. 
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Chapter 




Leadership, Planning, and IVIanagement 



The mission and goals of the hbrary media program are trans- 
lated into action through positive leadership, sound planning, 
and effective and efficient management of human and physical re- 
sources. Leadership is the crucial factor in creating a quality li- 
brary media program that is an integral part of the school 
curriculum. Effective leadership articulates the vision of such a 
program with enthusiasm and confidence, inspiring others to 
identify with and support its goals, 

Managing the library media program involves a number of 
specific, interrelated responsibilities, including planning and 
evaluating, organizing md supervising, budgeting, staffing, and 
promoting all aspects of the program. Planning is the basis for all 
other management functions and, if it is to be effective, must in- 
clude evaluation as an integral part of the process. Effective man- 
agement entails developing program goals and prioritie s and 
translating them into action. 



Leadership 

Leadership requires a clear understanding of the present li- 
brary media program and a broad vision of its potential. Techno- 
logical chance and the proliferation of information in new and 
different formats have special implications for decisions relating to 
future resources, services, and activities. Demographic trends and 
socioeconomic forces present new issues and needs that must be 
continually addressed in program planning and development. 
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The library media program's mission and goals must be evaluated 
periodically in terms of the current and potential impact these ex- 
ternal changes will have on the needs of students and teachers. 

Neither the schools, nor the library media programs within 
them, can operate in a vacuum. What happens within the school 
mirrors external expectations and constraints. Public pressure for 
accountability has caused schools to adopt more effective ap- 
proaches to planning programs and allocating resources. Funding 
continues to be an issue, and decisions about which resources and 
programs to provide must be based on careful analysis of educa- 
tional needs. As needs change, teaching and learning resources 
must be reorganized, reallocated and/or expanded to provide for 
new and different learning alternatives. 

The leadership and commitment of the library media profes- 
sional are crucial factors in developing credibility for the library 
media program as an integral part of teaching and learning in the 
school. The library media specialist, the principal, and the dis- 
trict director of library media programs — working individually 
and as a team — create an atmosphere that inspires others to iden- 
tify with and support the goals of the program. These individuals 
must jointly develop library media program goals, establish prior- 
ities, and allocate the resources necessary to accomplish the mis- 
sion. 

The building-level library media specialist must assume lead- 
ership in establishing and nurturing this administrative partner- 
ship, as well as in creating an instructional partnership among 
students, faculty, and the community. To fulfill these responsibili- 
ties and to anticipate and articulate the information needs of the 
school community, the library media specialist must have high 
levels of professional expertise, credibility, and communication 
skills, maintained through continuing professional development. 

The energy, enthusiasm, and interpersonal skilh that library 
media personnel demonstrate in day-to-day interactions with 
people — students, teachers, administrators, parents, and the 
commu ity — create a positive image of the program. A high level 
of effective services and activities, designed to meet specific 
needs of individual users and overall curriculum needs, develops 
the credibility necessary to ensure moral and financial support for 
translating program goals into action. 
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Planning 

Planning is central to every facet of program development 
and implementation. It is a continuing process, rather than a sin- 
gle step or one-time project, and is subject to ongoing evaluation 
and revision. Successful planning requireo the allocation of ade- 
quate time and resources and the establishment of a realistic time- 
table. It also requires that the purposes for planning and the 
outcomes expected be established and clearly articulated. Infor- 
mation and recommendations from previous planning and evalua- 
tion efforts must be reviewed early in the process. 

Planning is initiated at the district or school level by either ad- 
minis+ Btive or library media personnel. At the school level, the li- 
brary media specialist initiates and directs the planning activities 
under the direction of the principal. Because planning is a coop- 
erative effort, involving library media professionals and other 
members of the school community, it is important to determine the 
level of involvement and specific responsibilities of different indi- 
viduals and groups. Extensive participation of teachers, students, 
and administrators is vital to the process. 



A sound planning process: 

• defines the library media program mission and goais 

• shapep th© roles and responsibilities of the library media 
specialist 

• gives dimction to the allocation, organization; and man-' 
agexnent of physical and human resources 

• focuses attention on program effectiveness and efficiency 

• identifies alternative activities and services for current and 
potential users 

• establishes priorities for allocating limited resources 

• promotes organizational, program, and individual ac- 
countability 

• provides information for evaluating individual decisions 
and actions as well as programs 

• orients thh program toward future possibilities while pre- 
paring for current realities. 
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Beginning the Planning Process 

Before initiating the planning activities; preliminary decisions 
must be made. Answers to the following basic questions provide a 
basis for organizing the planning activities: 

What are the purposes for planning? 

What products are expected from the planning effort? How 
will they be communicated? To which groups? 

Who should be involved in the planning process? 

What are the specific responsibilities of the various partici- 
pants? 

How much time will be required for the planning process? For 
the director? For participants? 

What resources are required to support the planning effort? 

When will the planning process be completed? 

How will the planning process, activities, results, and recom- 
mendations be e^^aluated? 

Who will be responsible for collecting data? 

What data will be required? 



Defining the Program Mission, Goals, and Objectives 

The library media programs mission is a concise statement of 
its general purpose The mission statement guides decisions in 
planning and communicates the programs focus to administra- 
tors, educators, students, and the community The mission state- 
ment in chapter 1 provides an example that may be used in 
developing a local mission statement. 

Setting goals and objectives for the program helps to translate 
the mission into more specific statements of desired results and 
targets toward which to work. Goals are long-range (e.g., 3-5 
years), broad statements of desired ends. They provide a frame- 
work for the objectives, which are specific targets within each of 
the goals. Objectives are also time limited, but they are usually 
short range and readily measurable or verifiable. The goals and 
objectives of the library media center program all v/ork to support 
the overall educational goals and priorities of the school and dis- 
trict. 

Collectively the mission statement, goals, and obje?ctivos pro- 
vide the foundation for the development of implementation strate- 
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gies and activities. Close collaboration between the library media 
staff and the principal is necessary to identify specific implemen- 
tation activities related to each objective. Responsibility for carry- 
ing out these activities must be assigned to appropriate staff 
members. Regular reporting of the status of different activities 
should be scheduled, in order to assess the degree to which they 
achieve the desired goals and objectives. 



Collecting Needed Information 

Identifying and collecting the information necessary for effec- 
tive planning is crucial. Too little information can seriously ham- 
per or mislead the planning effort; too much information can be 
overwhelming, as well as costly in terms of time and effort ex- 
pended. All data collected must be both relevant and reliable. To 
determine whether a specific type of information should be col- 
lected, consider how it will be used and how important it is in 
making decisions about the program. The kind and quality of data 
collected determine, in large measure, the quality of the entire 
planning effort. 

Some kinds of data— such as number and cost of materials 
and equipment held and acquired, numbers of students and staff, 
and descriptions of facilities— are readily available. Other kinds of 
important data must be gathered specifically for the planning ef- 
fort. These include use of staff time in performing various activi- 
ties and services, and data regarding tne needs of -students and 
teachers. Data regarding accomplishments of library media pro- 
grams (program outputs), although more difficult to collect, pro- 
vide valuable information for planning program improvements in 
the following areas: 

1 . How effectively does the program provide for information 
access, services, and activities required to meet individ- 
ual and instructional program needs? (How well is the 
program doing?) 

2. How efficiently doe.s the library media staff use infornid- 
tion resources, facilities, skills, time, and effort to link stu- 
dent.-; and teachers to the information and ideas they 
need? (Is the program doing the right things?) 
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Impiementing Planning Recommendations 

The data collected are analyzed and used in developing the 
policies, pi jcedures; and activities to implement the program de- 
fined in the mission, goals, and objectives statements. Translating 
the statements into action involves careful analysis of existing 
physical and human resources and the current program s activities 
and services. Difficult decisions must be made as new activities 
are examined in terms of their impact on existing resources and 
programs: 

Which activity best relates to the goals and objectives state- 
ments developed by the planning team? 

What amount and kinds of physical and human resources will 
be required to carry out the activity? 

Are these resources available? 

Will existing resources need to be reallocated or reorgan- 
ized? 

Will additional resources need to be provided? At what cost? 

Does the library media staff have the compcatencies necessary 
to carry out the activity? 

Must staff time be reallocated to implement the new activity? 
Is this feasible? 

What will be the positive or negative impact on current activi- 
ties and services? 

When implementation of the planning committees recom- 
mendations will have a negative impact on existing library media 
program activities, choK-^es must be made. The planning team, or 
advisory committee, must participate in the analysis of alternatives 
and in thfi final decisions about program priorities. Credibility of 
the planning process depends on this crucial step. 

The school library media staff, in consultation with adminis- 
trative personnel and the advisory committee, implement the rec- 
ommendations resulting from the planning process. Continual 
communication is essential as program activities are imple- 
mented. 



Evaluating the Library Media Program 

The library media program must be evaluated systematically 
in order to review overall goals and objectives in relation to user 
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and instructional needs, and to assess the efficiency and effective- 
ness of specific activities. Participation by the administrative staff 
and advisory committee in this assessment is essential to ensure 
their continued awareness and support. The evaluation process 
should answer questions such as: 

What proportion of the total school population (students and 
staff) is being served? 

What identifiable subgroups are being served? In what ways? 
With what frequency? 

With what frequency and effectiveness do the library media 
specialists participate in instructional planning with teach - 
ers? 

How effectively can students use information resources to 
meet specific learning objectives? 

With what frequency and effectiveness do teachers use library 
media resources and activities to accomplish classroom ob- 
jectives? 

How well are the library media program's objectiV(5s being 
met? 

Regular and systematic evaluation provides the basis for decisions 
regarding the developm^^nt, continuation, modification, or elimi- 
nation of policies and procedures, activities, and services, and be- 
gins anev/ the planning process. Ihe allocation of resources and 
the quality and consistency of staff performance are of primary 
importance in program review. 



Management 

Every library media program must have a designated head of 
the program. In programs that have only one professional posi- 
tion, the library media specialist is considered the huad. This indi- 
vidual is responsible for developing end implementing the wide 
range of policies and procedures necessary for the e^^cient and 
effective operation of the program. The!-;e must be developed and 
implemented within the context of overall school district policies 
and procedures. Some policies, such as those dealing with collec- 
tion development and selection of resources, must be formally 
adopted by the local board of education. Others of more limited 
scope, such as those dealing with circulation or hours of opera- 
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tiori; may be created and implemented within the individual 
building, In all cases, however^ policies and procedures are de- 
signed to ensure maximum access to the full range of information 
resources and services for students and staff, Policies and proce- 
dures must be clearly articulated and widely communicated to the 
school community. 

Another important component of effective library media pro- 
gram management is the recording and reporting of a wide vari- 
ety of data regarding holdings, services, use, and finances. The 
head of the library media program uses these data to prepare peri- 
odic and annual reports that document the impact of the library 
media program on the overall educational program of the school. 
The annual report provides an opportunity to assess progress, to 
determine strengths and weaknesses, and to redefine program 
goals for the coming year. 



Budgeting 

Budgeting is the financial aspect of planning and managing 
the library media program. The library media center budget sup- 
ports the philosophy of the school library media program in quan- 
titative terms, just as the overall school budget supports the 
educational philosophy of the community it serves. The budget 
process involves identifying specific program goals and objectives 
through the planning process, specifying the physical and human 
resources required to accomplish these, and communicating the 
financial requirements for supplying these resources, State guide- 
lines and regional accreditation standards provide specific sug- 
gestions regarding budgetary requirements and trends within the 
respective state and region. 

The director r\{ the district library media program is responsi- 
ble, through established administrative channels, for the design, 
formulation, justification, administration, and evaluation of the li- 
brary media budget in the district. The district program director 
assumes a leadership role in representing and communicating the 
resource requirements and needs of both district and building 
level programs. Regional and state standards for library media re- 
sources must be considerdid in preparing district- and building- 
level library media budgets. 

The library media budget includes operating funds for ongo- 
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ing program support and capital outlay for majority expenditures 
such as: construction of new or remodeled facilities; acquisition of 
initial materials collections equipment, and furniture for new 
schools; or installation of new technologies in new or existing 
schools. 

At the building level, the head of the school library media 
program develops the individual school's library media budget, in 
cooperation with the principal and the district program director. 
The library media advisory committee should be included in the 
budget process; its active participation is an extension of the plan- 
ning and evaluation process. It also encourages continued sup- 
port for the jointly developed library media program goals and 
objectives. 




Decision formulas that provide assistance in identifying fac- 
tors to consider, as well as a process for calculating budgetary 
needs for materials and equipment, are included in Appendix B, 

The budget presentations at both the school and district levels 
should emphasize the relationship of resources to program goals 
and objectives. Explanations and justifications of funding requests 
must be expressed in terms of how instructional and learning 
goals and objectives are realized through the library media pro- 
gram. The resources needed to achieve the specific goals and ob- 
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jectives of the library media program are then specified within this 
framework. 

Staffing 

Staffing the hbrary media program consists of defining per*- 
sonnel needs, securing quahfied personnel, developing staff com- 
petencies to perform essential tasks, establishing standards of 
performance, and evaluating personnel performance. Library me- 
dia professionals at the district and building levels assume leader- 
ship roles in accomplishing these staffing activities. 

The heart of the library media program it the building- level 
staff. The key roles of the library media specialist in linking users 
to information and ideas have been discussed. Clerical and tech- 
nical staff provide crucial support to each of the roles of the li- 
brary media specialist. Support staii perform a myriad of impor- 
tant tasks that release the library media specialists to perform their 
professional roles. Library media program effectiveness and effi- 
ciency depend on the attitudes, competencies, and interpersonal 
skills of both professional and support staff. 

The director of the district library media program must exert 
strong leadership in accomplishing all staffing activities. The dis- 
trict director, working cooperatively with administrative staff at 
both district and building levels, is responsible for coordinating 
efforts to recruit and select professional library media staff; to pro- 
vide staff development opportunities; to prepare job descriptions; 
to establish performance standards; and to develop evaluation in- 
struments to measure performance. The director works with the 
building administrator to clarify staff expectations and to assist 
with performance evaluation. The district director, through per- 
sonal attitude and actions, sets the tone for developing positive re- 
lations among library media personnel, administrators, classroom 
teachers, and other district staff. 

The librarv media specialists in the school, working within the 
context of distr^ict- and building-level policies and procedures, 
perform a variety of staffing activities. These responsibilities in- 
clude participation in the selection, training, and evaluation of li- 
brary media support staff in the individual school. Implicit in each 
of these activities is a continuing effort to establish positive rela- 
tions between the library media professional and support staff. 
Firm and lair guidance of support staff is crucial. Equally impor- 
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tant is the provision of frequent positive feedback for effective and 
efficient staff performance, 

Formal job descriptions should be developed for all personnel 
in the school system. The district library media director assumes a 
leadership role in coordinating efforts to ensure that library media 
personnel— professional and support staff— clearly understand 
their roles, relationships, and responsibilities, The head of the 
school library media program provides leadership in translating 
the individual program goals and objectives into specific staff 
action. This leadership includes identifying specific responsibili- 
ties required for each activity and assigning tasks to building- 
level library media staff. Delegation of this responsibility to the 
head of the library media program is crucial to the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the operation of the program. 

Organizing and Directing the Program 

Organizing and directing the library media program includes 
establishing an overall structure of relationships and responsibili- 
ties; identifying and defining the work to be done to meet goals 
and objectives; grouping work activities; and delegating author- 
ity to carry out responsibilities, 

Library media specialists work within an overall district and 
school structure that has clearly defined authority relationships 
and responsibilities, Although these individuals often have little 
formal control over educational policies that have impact on serv- 
ices and working conditions, effective management of the library 
media program requires that they be knowledgeable about policy 
areas and have some understanding of the broader context of edu- 
cational governance. Library media professionals at all levels must 
become knowledgeable about policy ereas that restrict or limit the 
quality and quantity of activities and services for students and 
teachers. They must initiate efforts to make decision-makers aware 
of the negative impact of specific policies and procedures, and 
promote cooperative action to develop alternative policies and 
procedures. 

Promoting and Marketing the Program 

Marketing the school library media program involves more 
than public relations. In today's climate of concern for effective- 
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ness and accountability; there must be a clear understanding of 
the hbrary media programs role in learning and teaching, The re- 
sponsibility of the library media program staff in providing the in- 
formation resources and services that undergird the total 
educational program must be clearly articulated. Library media 
personnel must effectively publicize available services and re- 
sources, visibly serve on school and district-wide committees, ac- 
tively participate in community projects, and clearly demonstrate 
the importance of the library media program in education. 

Consistent attention muwst be given to assessing changing 
needs of the curriculum and individual users. The total planning 
and evaluation process offers the opportunity for involvement of 
internal and external publics. The attitudes and interpersonal 
skills that library media staff demonstrate during interaction with 
these groups can bring positive visibility for library media pro- 
grams. The partnership approach to program planning, in addi- 
tion to making the program more responsive to user needs, creates 
shared commitment to library media program goals and an en- 
hanced image for the overall program. 

Ensuring consistent positive visibility for school and district 
library media program is of critical importance. Two-way com- 
munication between library media personnel and the school com- 
munity promotes understanding and builds good will, 
cooperation, and support. The ultimate success of school library 
media programs depends, to a large extent, upon the level of un- 
derstanding and support within the general school community for 
the mission, goals, and objectives of the program. 



Guidelines for Leadership, Planning, and Management 

The mission, goals, and objectives of the library media program 
are clearly understood and fully supported by the administra- 
tive and educational staff, the students, and the community. 

Responsibility tor leading and managing the library media pro- 
gram is shared equally by the head of the building program, the 
principal, and the district library media director, who must 
jointly develop library media goals, establish priorities, and allo- 
cate the resources necessary to accomplish the mission. 
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Planning involves school and district library media program ad- 
ministrators, the library media staff, school administrators, 
teachers, students, and community members, as appropriate. 

As part of the planning process, the library media program is eval- 
uated on a regular basis to review overall goals and objectives 
in relation to user and instructional needs and to assess the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of specific activities. 

Program and personnel evaluations follow district-wide policies 
and procedures, focus on performance, and are based upon 
appropriately collected data. 

The planning process results in periodic reports that emphasize 
and document progress toward stated goals and objectives. 

The library media specialist, the principal, and the district library 
media coordinator cooperatively plan the library media center 
budget. 

Sufficient fundt. are provided for the resources and personnel 
necessary to achieve the goals and objectives of the library me- 
dia program, 

A qualified library media program staff is funda mental to the im- 
plementation of effective school library media programs at the 
school and district levels. The quality and size of the profes- 
sional and support staff are directly related to the range and 
level of services provided. 

The selection, training, support, and evaluation of the library me- 
dia staff are the key determinants in the success of the pro- 
gram. 

The library media program must be promoted by library media 
personnel who demonstrate the importance of the library media 
program in education, publicize available services and re- 
sources to students and staff, serve on school and district-wide 
committees, and participate in community-wide projects. 
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A Guide to School Library Medio Programs. Hartford, Conn.: Con- 
necticut Department of Education, 1983. 
One of the best examples of state standards, 

Kulleseid, Eleanor R. Beyond Survival to Power for School Library Me- 
dia Professionals. Hamden, Conn.: Library Professional Publica- 
tions, 1985. 

A revision of Kulleseid s dissertation; the author extrapolates from 
actual case histor' ^s recommendations on the politics and economics 
not merely of survival but also of empowerment for the building li- 
brary media specialist and school district director. 
Kulleseid, Eleanor R. and Carolyn A. Markuson. "Empowering the 
Professional: Alternative Visions of Leadership." School Library Me- 
dia Quarterly 15, no. 4 (Summer 1987): 195-222. 

A theme issue on leadership, which includes articles by the au- 
thors above as well as by Warren Bennis, Lillian Biermann Weh- 
meyer, Raymond D. Terrell, Donna Barkman, and Pauline H. 
Anderson. 

Liesener, James W. A Systematic Planning Process for School Media 
Programs. Chicago: American Library Association, 1976, 

Mancall, Jacqueline C. and M. Carl Drott. Measuring Student Infor- 
mation Use: A Guide for School Library Media Specialists. Little- 
ton, Colo.: Libra^^ies Unlimited, 1983, 

Nickel, Mildred L. Steps to Service: A Handbook of Procedures for the 
School Library Media Center, rev. ed. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1984. 

A revised edition of the well-known library media manual. 

Procedures Manual for School Library Media Centers. Oklahoma 
City: Oklahoma State Department of Education, 1982, 

One of the best procedure manuals available. It is a compilation of 
many available manuals from all parts of the country, 

Woolls, Blanche, Grant Propor.al Writing: A Handbook for School Li- 
brary Media Specialists. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1987, 
A manual for obtaining funding from outside district budgets. 

Yesner, Bernice L. and Hilda L. Jay, The School Administrator s Guide 
to Evaluating Library Media Programs. Hamden, Conn.: Library 
Professional Publications, 1987, 

Summary statements or points to consider the principal looks 
for positive elements, negative elements, missing elements, and pos- 
sible solutio.is to problems in school library media programs. 
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The success of any school Hbrary media program, no matter 
how well designed, depends ultimately on the quality and number 
of the personnel responsible for the program. A well-educated 
and highly motivated professional staff, adequately supported by 
technical and clerical staff, is critical to the endeavor. 

As library media centers have evolved from mare warehouses 
for materials and equipment to dynamic information and resource 
programs, the need for increased professional staffing has grown 
significantly. Individual and small group interaction with stu- 
dents, along with increased consultation time with teachers, 
requires more effective and efficient use of all resources and 
services of the library media program. The availability and appro- 
priate involvement of support staff not only allows library media 
specialists to function as professionals but also extends the op- 
portunities for the professional staff to work with groups and indi- 
viduals and enlarges the range of services provided by the library 
media program. 



Levels and Patterns of Staffing 

Levels and patterns of staffing are dependent upon a number 
of icibles. These variables include the si/e of the school, expec- 
tatic of the faculty and students, the integration of the library 
media progi im into the curriculum, and the relationship of stu 
dent learninn to library media services and resources. The curric- 
ulum, organization (such as open school design, departmental 
management, etc.), physical plant, special student populations, 
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general staffing of the school, and the services provided by dis- 
trict or regional library media programs also are critical elements 
in determining levels and patterns of staffing. 

Although staffing patterns are developed to meet local needs, 
certain basic staffing requirements can be identified. 




'dla p«)OWUM compptifet9/ anci othair ted;\ir*6 erf the 
sohooVfl Instructional pp&gram. A i^asonable ratio of pro- 
fessional staff to tt^oher and student populations is re- 
quired in Older to provide for the levels of service and 
library media program development described in this 
document. 



In large schools, it is appropriate to have a «taf{ of profession- 
als with a broad range of competeencnes and experiences. In this 
way, they provide compleme^jntary .speciali7,ations. Additional pro- 
fessional staff is also required in schools with specialized resource 
an^as and in schools where the physical facilities prohibit all li- 
brary media progran-i activities from oriqinating in one general 
area. In such cases, the head of the school library media program 
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ensures that specialists work together to avoid fragmenting or di- 
viding the program. 

In order to provide users with assistance at the time of need, 
professional staff in the library media center must be available to 
teachers, students, and others in the school community through- 
out the school day. Meither professional nor support staff should 
be assigned unrelated duties that interfere with effective operation 
of the library media program. Library media staff members are not 
assigned regularly scheduled content or subject area classes. 

Professional Staff 

Head of the School Library Media Program 

Profes:ior.al positions in the school library media program are 
always staffed by qualified and certificated school library media 
specialists. As noted in chapter 4, every library media program 
must have a designated head of the program. In programs thai 
have only one professional position, the library media specialist is 
considered to be the head of the school library media program. 
The head of the school library media program Ic responsible for 
the planning, development, implementation, and overall evalua- 
tion of the entire program. This responsibility includes supervi- 
sion of other professional staff — both library media and other 
specialists — and support staff. 

Library media specialists are members of the faculty The 
head of the library media program should be considered as a De- 
partmental chairperson, unit head, or lead teacher. With this title 
and position, the head of the library media program participates 
on standing curriculum and other school-wide committees. In 
some schools, the library media specialist is considered to be a 
part of the management team, in which case the position is equal 
to an assistant building administrator. 

The head of the school library media program meets not only 
the qualifications for a school library media sptA.; ilist but also any 
other degree or certification criteria required for appointment at 
that level. Additional academic and professional preparation is re- 
quired as the program becomes more complex. The salary, fringe 
benefits, and working conditions of the head of tlie library media 
program are commensurate with others who have similar depart- 
mental responsibilities. 
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All library, media, and information services are coordinated 
by the head of the library media program. However, some admin- 
istrative information systems, computer science departments, 
and/or departmental laboratories that house educational and in- 
formation hardware may be mo^e appropriately supervised by ad- 
ministrative, instructional, or technical staff other than the library 
media specialist. 

School Library Media Speclailsts 

School library media specialists have a broad undergraduate 
education with a liberal arts background and hold a master's de- 
gree or equivalent from a program that combines academic and 
professional preparation in library and information science, edu- 
cation, management, media, communications theory, and tech- 
nology, The academic program of study includes some directed 
field experience in a library media program, coordinated by a 
faculty member in cooperation with an experienced library media 
specialist. While there may be many practicing library media spe- 
cialists who have only an undergraduate degree and whose job 
performance is outstanding, the master's degree is considered the 
entry-level degree for the profession. 
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The graduate degree is earned at colleges and universities 
whose programs are accredited by appropriate bodies such as the 
American Library Association (ALA), the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), or state educa- 
tion agencies. 

The following lists are guidelines for initial preparation pro- 
grams, state and regional certification requirements, and continu- 
ing education/professional development activities in the 
profession; 

Library and Inlorniation Science: library media center orga- 
nization, administration, and managemeri'; print, nonprint, 
and hardware collection development; information technol- 
ogy, systems management, and iniormation policy; network 
development end management; print and nonprint instruc- 
tional and recreational materials for children and adoles- 
cents; library and inforraation programming and services 
for children and adolescents; information needs c?nd library 
services for special populations; and research and research 
methods. 

Educaticn: teaching and learning theories; psychology of 
learning and development in children, young persons, and 
adults; instructional development; curriculum develop- 
ment; learning needs of special populations; philosophy 
and social foundations; and research as applied to educa- 
tional practices and the use of educational media and li- 
brary services. 

Ccmmunicntions Thecry: interpersonal communications; in- 
formation transfer by various media forms including mass 
media; and research as applied to library media programs. 

Technclogy: telecommunications systems and services; com- 
puter systems and services; instructional design; basic and 
advanced formj; of media production and use; administra- 
tion of hardware and software systems; and facility design 
for proper m'^^dia use. 

Preparation programs for library media specialists place spe- 
cial empha:iis on the need for continuing education throughout 
the professional career. These programs foster a positive attitude 
toward continual r>elf-assessment and professional growth through 
both academic and nonacadomic experiences, The learning ex- 
periences may be designed and delivered by colleges and univer- 
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sities, professional associations, regional and state agencies, or 
private consultants. Some continuing education experiences may 
also be developed by the individual library meyiia specialist 
through systematic reading of professional literature, research and 
publication, hosting field experiences for library media specialist 
candidates, making presentations at professional conferences, 
and teaching as adjunct faculty in teacher/library media specialist 
preparation programs. 

In addition to the competencies suggested by the list above, 
the library media specialist understands and demonstrates: 

• a broad understanding of the role of the profession in soci- 
ety 

• a commitment to ethical behavior 

• strong leadership qualities 

• a commitment to provide services to all members of llie 
school community 

• effective problem-solving, human relations, and interper- 
sonal communication skills 

• a commitment to continued learning and personal growth 

• support for intellectual and academic freedom as provided 
in the First Amendment of the United States Constitution 
and the Library Bill of Rights 

• active membership in professional associations at the local, 
regional, state, and national levels. 

The library media specialist meets the state certification re- 
quirements for both the library media specialist and professional 
educator classifications. State guidelines for certification as a li- 
brary media specialist should reflect the spirit and conceptual 
framework provided in this document. 



Other Media Professionals 

Some rjchools require the serv\:es of other professional and 
technical staff. These professionals have additional certificati'^^n in 
areas such as computer science and technol :>qy, instructiona. de- 
sign, instructional television; media production, and information 
technology. They have academic preparation in educational the- 
ory and methodolo'jy, in addition to a degree in their r3pecific dis- 
ciplines. 
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Support Staff 

All library me iia programs, regardless of size, need an ade- 
quate level of support staff. The support staff works under the 
guidance and supervision of the profer tonal staff, and provides 
services which free the professional staff to work directly and 
closely with students and faculty in the school. Support staff also 
may interact directly with the school community but their primary 
responsibilities are more routine clerical and technical duties. 
School and district personnel, as appropriate^ develop job de- 
scriptions and evaluation procedures for support personnel. 

The support staff of the library media program consists of 
technicians, technical assistants, and clerks. They carry out care- 
fully delineated duties for assisting users according to established 
procedures and perform specialized tasks involving materials and 
equipment. Support staff members require both a general knowl- 
edge of library media program activities and specific skills neces- 
sary for the performance of duties. All support staff members must 
also demonstrate positive human relations skills. Preparation for 
the position of technical assistant, technician, or clerk is by aca- 
demic training in a program of studies at the undergraduate level, 
in a technical training institution, or by in-service training and on- 
the-job experience. 

Technicians usually have some formal academic and techni- 
cal training at the undergraduate or technical institution level, or 
experience in a specialized area of media production, mainte- 
nance, or use. These areas may include graphics and displays; 
photography; operation, maintenance and repair of instructional 
hardware; video and audio production and storage; installation 
and maintenance of video, audio, and other communications sys- 
tems; and computer management and op)eration. 

Technical assistants usually have a general background in li- 
brary media program routines, acquired primarily from on-the- 
job experience cand training, with limited formal training within 
an academic or technical institution. They may work directly with 
individuals and groups in activities coordinated by the library me- 
dia specialist. 

Clerical staff members usually have some formal training at 
the high school or technical institution levol d..id experience in 
secretarial and basic business operations. They perform routine 
tasks in the areas of materials and hardware acquisition, file and 
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records maintenance, circulation, and use of materials and equip- 
ment. Some of the competencies that they demonstrate include: 
typing, word processing, and duplicating; filing, sorting, orga- 
nizing, and shelving; maintaining records, inventorying, and ac- 
counting; and computer searching for cataloging and interlibrary 
loan. 



Adult Volunteers and Student Assistants 

Additional assistance in the school library me^dia center is of- 
ten provided by volunteers and student aides. Volunteers — 
parents, retired persons, or other community memb«'^rs — are 
available in some ochools to assist in specific areas of the library 
media program. They often possc'ss unique talents, skills, and ex- 
periences, providing a number of services to supplement the work 
of the? regular library media r)tdff. However, volunteers should 
not be considered as substi^*'^es for trained, paid clerical 
and technical staff. Duties essential for the efficient operation of 
the library media program must be performed by the center's sup- 
port staff. Because the use of volunteers requires substantial su- 
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pervision and training time from the professional staff, the cost 
and benefits must be carefully evaluated. 

Student assistants may assist in the library media center be- 
fore, during, or after regular school hours. These students can be 
valuable assets whose volunteer efforts contribute significantly to 
the library media program. They, in return, may receive valuable 
social, developmental, and educational experiences. As with all 
volunteers, students are not substitutes for paid support staff and 
must be carefully trained, supervised, and evaluated. Great care 
should be taken to ensure that students receive educational bene- 
fits from working in the media center. 

Evaluation of Library Media Personnel 

Since library media specialists are members of the school's in- 
structional staff, their evaluation is similar to the evaluation of 
other teaching professionals; however, instruments and proce- 
dures must be designed to recognize the unique responsibilities 
and contributions of the library media specialist to the total school 
program. The perfonnance appraisal process requires clearly de- 
fined job expectations from which specific job performance and 
professional development criteria may be identified. Once these 
basic criteria have been jointly developed and agreed upon by li- 
brary media speciahi^ts, building principals, and district adminis- 
trators, they are adoj.ted by the school board. 

In addition to basic criteria used for evaluating all library me- 
dia specialists, individual priority performance indicators are of- 
ten included in \he evaluation. These indicators may change from 
year to year. They are developed by the library media specialist to- 
gether with the prmcipal and/or library media di/ector to reflect 
current program and school needs and objectives. 

Responsibility for evaluating building-level library media 
specialistLi primarily resides with the principal. Since most princi- 
pals d J not have experience in the library media field as they do in 
classroom teaching, it is particularly important that the role and 
function of the library media specialist be clearly defined and 
jointly agreed upoT). District library media directors work cooper- 
atively with the principal to evaluate performance. 

The evaluation of support staff for the library media program 
is based on procedures and instrumentation developed by the dis- 
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trict for each personnel classification. Library media specialists 
participate in the evaluation of nonprofessional personnel who 
work in the library media program. If the overall responsibility for 
evaluation resides with other administrators, the library media 
specialists contribute to the process. All library media program 
support staff members should have complete and clear job de- 
scriptions, systematic assessment of job performance by desig- 
nated professional staff, and adequate feedback on training and 
personal development needs. 

Personnel at the District Level 

The importance of providing quality leadership at the 
district level for library media program development cannot 
be overstated. Ail districts should employ a district library media 
director to provide leadership and direction to the overall library 
media program in the district. District supervisors work with li- 
brary media specialists and building administrators as they de- 
velop goals and objectives for their specific programs; provide 
consultation with library media specialists as they design profes- 
sional development plans; manage the district-level library media 
program to support and expand the library media resources at tlie 
building level; supervise professional and support staff in +he dis- 
trict center; work in partnertihip with other district-level directors 
to encourage personnel with whom they work to integrate library 
media resources and programs into their specific work areas; pro- 
vide library, media, and information resources and services to 
district-level educators; and serve as strong advocates to the dis- 
trict administration and community at large for school library me- 
dia program support. 

The district library media director is selected on the basis of 
knowledge and experience al one or more levels in the library me- 
dia program and managerial, administrative, and supervisory 
competencies. The district library media director meeets the aca- 
demic criteria and requirements for building- level library media 
specialists, as well as for district library media director certifica- 
tion. Furthermore, il e district library media director demonstrates 
competence in planning, evaluating, and managing human re- 
sources. Depending on the size and scope of the district program, 
the dii'ector m.ay be expected to have the same administrative and 
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supervisory education and certitication as other administrdtors in 
curriculum and instructional roles. 

A number of factors influence the staff size, staffing pattern, 
and range of services offered at the district level. Some of these in- 
clude: the organization, size, and budget of the district; the serv- 
ice expectations both building- and district-level personnel hold 
for the district library media program; policies related to budget 
planning and allocation; availability of services from other agen- 
cies and programs; and quantity and range of instructional mate- 
rials and equipment available at the building levRl. Districts may 
cooperate with other districts or regional units for certain services 
(such as centralized processing or access to sophisticated technol- 
ogy) or even personnel as a feasible alternative to establishing 
their own district-level services. Further discussion of the roles 
and responsibilities of the district library media director may be 
lound in chapter 8. 



QuMetlnes for Personnel 




The numf^r ^:pror6i8ionai st^ needed in any buil^in j (e deter* 
mined thrmigh an Identiftetf planning process, whioh takes Into 
account program requlrementSi the number of students and 
teachers who are served, and other pertinent features of the 
school and the library media center Itself. 
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Library media personnel are available to teachers and students 
throughout the school day and do not have their time rigidly 
scheduled with classes. 

Library media specialists are evaluated at the building level 
through instruments which address their unique responsibilities 
and contributions according to established district practices for 
all professional personnel. 

Library media staff members have salary, fringe benefits, and 
working conditions equal to those of other staff members with 
comparable qualifications and responsibilities. 

The head of the library media program is accorded pay, responsi- 
bilities, and administrative standing commensurate v \th other 
leadership positions in the school and serves on the school's 
curriculum or instructional body. 

Library media specialists engage in continuing education activi- 
ties to ensure that they are qualified to deliver library media pro- 
grams that reflect the most recent developments in education, 
technology, and information science. 

Leadership and coordination are provided at the district level by a 
library media specialist chosen on the basis of educational 
preparation, breadth of experience, and administrative qualifi- 
cations. 
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Case Study of Pasco County, Florida." School Library Media Quar- 
tet ly 14, nc. 2 (Winter 1986): 61-66. 

Further research by Pfister produced an evaluation system for the 
school library media specialist. 
Tennessee Career Ladder Better Schools Program. Library Media Spe- 
cialist Orientation Manual 1986-87. Nashville: Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Education, 1986. 

An in-depth program for evaluating the performance of the library 
media specialist. Performance appraisal is based on multiple sources 
of information and is used for a merit pay system. 
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Chapter 




Resources and Equipment 



The library media center's resources and equipment serve as 
the primary information base and the tools through which Hbrary 
media speciaHsts make ideas and information available to students 
and teachers. The information needs of the school community are 
met through collections available within the school and through 
access to information and resources in other locations. 

The term collection has traditionally signified the information 
base contained within the school. Today, the collection embraces 
not only the library media center's instructional materials— print 
and nonprint (including audio, visual, and electronically stored 
information)~but also equipment necessary to manage, produce, 
and use them. All such materials and equipment are considered 
part of the school library media center collection, regardless of 
funding source or the area ot the school in which they are housed. 

Other resources needed for learning today are not part of the 
collection, which is housed on the school premises. Information 
may be accessed through electronic means or satellite reception, 
or borrowed from agencies with which the school has cooperative 
agreements. The information resources provided In these ways are 
referred to as ''information services." 

Two current trends are having significant mpact on the tradi- 
tional lib^^ary media collection. First, as technological advances 
provide new ways of recording, packaging, and delivering data, 
images, and information, the resources available to schools and 
learners are expanding exponentially. Second, in order to meet 
the needs of individual students and of changing educational pro- 
grams, library media resources are being more fully integrated 
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into the overall school curriculum. As a result; developina the col- 
lection requires an active partnership among teachers, adminis- 
trators, and the library media specialist in order to tailor 
collections and information services to specific school programs. 
Both of these trend? indicate that the information base of tomor- 
row's school will differ greatly from that of the past. 



Scope of the Collection 

Students must have access to a wide range of information re- 
sources. Both students and teachers are entitled to collections that 
provide access to current, representative, and appropriate re- 
sources and information that will satisfy their educational needs 
and interests and match their individual learning styles. Re- 
sources that cover all appropriate topics and represent a diversity 
of points of view are essential. 

Library media specialists, working with teachers, administra- 
tors, and students, select or produce materials to meet the overall 
goals of the school and the learning objectives designed by teach- 
ers for specific curricula. In addition, materials are needed to en- 
rich and extend the curriculum and to meet the personal 
information interests of students. 

Traditionally, th'^ library media center collection has included 
fiction and nonfiction books, periodicals, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, reports, prints, posters, microforms, textbooks (basic and 
supplementary), workbooks, multimedia packages or kits, speci- 
mens, realia, models, audio and video recordings, filmstrips, 
slides, computer disks, films, locally produced materials, and 
other book and nonbook materials in various formats. 

Collections are now in a state of transition. With the rapid 
changes and advances in technology, the library media collection 
includes new formats and delivery systems. Compact discs, CD- 
ROM, video discs, optical discs, videotex, computer software, in- 
teractive vide ^ and cable and satellite transmission all have 
library media program applications and are now part of library 
media center collections, Further technological developments are 
likely to occur, necessitating a continuous evaluation of new infor- 
mation systems for access, production, storage, and delivery in or- 
der to assess their potential benefits to teachers and students. 
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Materials that have been produced locally to meet specific 
classroom or 'earner requiremen+s constitute an element in the li- 
brary media center collection unique to the individual school. Lo- 
cally produced materials mclude all forms of print, visual, audio, 
and electronic resources and are in no way synonymous with du- 
plication of purchased materials. These one-of-a-kind resources- 
produced by teachers, students, and the library media center 
staff— are evaluated for potential use by others and added to the 
collection in the same manner as purchased materials. As tech- 
nology irnnroves the ease with which high-quality learning re- 
sources can be created, this portion of the collection may increase 
considerably. 

In addition ^o meeting the needs of student users, the library 
media center collection includes professional materials and infor- 
mation service?, to }ielp teachers keep abreast of trends, develop- 
ments, techniqaes, research, and experimentation in general and 
specialized educational fields. Materials dealing with student 
learning and b9havior may also be of use to parents and other 
community men.bers. 

The availability of resources outside the school enhances tlie 
local collection but does not replace it. Each school, and each 
school district, must provide the primary resources needed by its 
students ^md teachers and must provide those resources at the 
time of need and at the nearest point of possible use. Although 
schools will broaden the information resources available to users 
through direct electronic access, students and teachers will con- 
tinue to need a well-selected building-level collection capable of 
satisfying a large p^ercentage of the instructional resource needs. 

It may be desirable to develop local information sources and 
systems. Such databases can include community resource files, 
which teachers can use to locate experts for class presentations or 
identify field trip sites, and community service files, which list 
services and goods available for specific needs. 

School library media centers sometimes contain special col- 
lections that include such re.^:ources as rare or unusual books, his- 
torical materials donated by a parent or alumnus, .school or 
community archival materials, and local or student authors' col- 
lections. Such collections may be housed separately and circu- 
lated according to special •.chool policies. Items of cjroat value 
and those that are not replaceable may require carefully con- 
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trolled access. Special collections should be included in the cen- 
tralized bibliographic record to encourage their use. 

Convenience and high usage may dictate that certain library 
media resources be housed closer to point of use, such as in sub- 
ject resource centers. All such resources, regardless of location, 
should be considered as information sources for the ertire school 
and should be available to all users as needed. CenlraM^'ed auto- 
mated bibliographic control identifies the location of these materi- 
als to facilitate access. 

The size of the school's internal holdings remains an impor- 
tant consideration. However, with the transition today to varied 
formats and more direct delivery of information, establishing a 
recommended size becomes increasingly difficult. Traditional 
methods of counting items are inappropriate for many media for- 
mats, and volume alone does not assure an adequate number of 
items to support a particular need. However, in order to provide 
school library media specialists with some information, statistics 
on print and other media holdings, arranged by school size and 
level, are found in Appendix A. 

Adequacy of the collection size is best determined through an 
evaluation of how well the collection and in. ation services are 
meeting the needs of the users. Criteria that can be applied to as- 
sess the adequacy of collection size include: determining whether 
the collection is large enough to satisfy a certain percentage of re- 
quests; whether it represents basic titles and sources recom- 
mended in standard selection tools; and whether, as judged by 
users themselves, it offers sufficient materials to stimulate and pro- 
mote literacy development and to support special program em- 
phases. An overrifling concern must be for tho recency of the 
informr^tion contained in the materials. The collectio must in- 
clude works by contemporary authors and producer:--; an<^ meet the 
interests cind needs of today's students. 



Collection Development 

Collection development is a systematic process administered 
by the library media stafi to bring .ogether the materials and 
equipment to nuoet users' needs. Part of the-- collection develop- 
ment process toddy includ:;s consideration of information services 
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as well as the development of a collection housed within the 
school, 

All schools must have a collection development plan that ad- 
dresses .iieir collection needs and includes such specific steps as 
school/community analysis, policy development, selection, acqui- 
sition, weeding, and evaluation, Some of these steps aiB also ap- 
propriate at the district level, especially the development of a 
district-wide selection policy. 

All formats of information are considered for the collection 
and are evaluated on the basis of their utility in meeting instruc- 
tional, informational, and other user needs in the school commu- 
nity The acquisition of new and innovative modes of information 
delivei7 is part of the collection development process. Care must 
be taken to assure that there is appropriate and sufficient equip- 
ment to use each format efficiently and that students and teachers 
have adequate instruction in its use. 

The collection includes materials to meet the needs of all 
learners, including the gifted, the mentally physically, and emo- 
tionally impaired, and those who are culturally disadvantaged or 
from linguistic minorities. When the internal holdings do not meet 
all needs, library mpdia specialists are responsible for making a< - 
rangementr; to secure materials from other sources. Provision must 
also be made for students who need specific pieces; of equipment 
in order to obtain information; such equipment includes braille 
writers, adapted electronic and telephone equipment, enlarged 
print devices and other specialized tooln. 

Students in remote sites may require specialized access and 
delivery systems to nssuve that they, too, have equal access to 
'.earning resources. Rotating collections, interlihrary loan, online 
databases, satellite television and radio broadcast, and computer 
delivery systems are examples of ways to address the information 
resource needs of such students. 



District Selection Policy 

All schools within a district must adhere to a common, 
district-wide selection policy that has been adopted by the 
Board of Education as officiril district policy* A di strict policy 
provides general guidelines for the selection of materials and 
equipment at all schools, and 
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• establishes the only legal basis for selection and removing 
materials from the collection 

• establishes the objectives for the vselection of materials 

• identifies responsibilities of personnel who participate in 
the selection process 

• identifies types of materials and equipment to be consid- 
ered 

• states the criteria to be followed in evaluating materials 

• defines procedums for selection, for periodic re-evaluation 
of titles in existing collections, and for handling challenged 
titles 

• includes the process for periodic review and revision of the 
policy. 

The development and implementation of the district-wide se- 
lection policy is coordinated by the director of the district library 
media program or a district official who has been assigned that re- 
sponsibility. The designated official works cooperatively with rep- 
resentatives of the library media staff, administrators, consultants, 
teachers, students, and other community members to develop se- 
lection policies. Schools without such district leadership should 
work togethbi to develop a common policy and seek its adoption 
by the school board. 

The following principles help to determine selection objec- 
tives: resources are appropriate for the students for whom they are 
selected; resources represent diverse points of view; resources 
stimulate growth in analytical and thinking skills; and resources 
are appropriate to the educational program and school commu- 
nity. These objectives apply to all forms of information: books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, microforms, databases, computer discs, 
laser discs, videoc, films, md other mediated presentations, 

The major criterion used for the eelection of resources is the 
educational suitability of the resource for its intended use. Other 
criteria include: 

1. intellectual content of the material: scope, arrange- 
ment and organization, relevance and reocjncy of informa- 
tion, special features, and overall value to the collection 

2. philosophy and goals of the school district: resources 
suppjort and are consistent with th^- educational goals of 
the district and with goals and oL jectives of individual 
schools and specific courses 
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3. characteristics of the user: Resources are appropriate 
for the age, emotional development, ability levels, learn- 
ing styles, and social development of the students for 
whom the resources are selected. 

The selection policy reflects and supports principles of intel- 
lectual freedom described in the Library Bill of Rights (ALA), 
Freedom to Read (ALA and AAP), Access to Resources and Serv- 
ices in the School Library Media Program: An Interpretation of 
the Library Bill of Rights (AASL), and the Statement on Intellec- 
tual Freedom (AECT). Copies may be found in Appendix D. 

Policies outlining the steps for fair, timely, and orderly han- 
dling of requests for materials to be reconsidered are important to 
create the environment needed to support school collections. The 
complainant's rights and responsibilities are clearly stated, as are 
the procedures to be followed by the school and the district in the 
event of a request for reconsideration. 

Selection policies cover all resources used in the district, in- 
cluding textbooks and classroom instructional resources, al- 
though in some districts, sepe rate policies exist for the selection 
and re-evaluation of classroom resources and teaching methods. If 
separate policies are developed, school library media specialists, 
because of their unique expertise, are in a position to assume a 
leadership role in the development of policies consistent with 
those governing the school library media program. 



Collection Development Planning 

Collection development planning occurs at the school level 
and is based upon a needs assessment of the school p:)opulation, 
The collection development plan provides a broad overview of the 
needs and priorities of the schoal's collection, based on the short- 
and long-range goals of the library media program and on an as- 
sessment of the strengths and weaknesses of the collection, and 
provides specific guidelines for building and maintaining the 
schools collection. 

The school's collection development plan states the philoso- 
phy and goals of the -school and the library media prorram and re- 
lates collection decisions to these goals. It define.'^ le users and 
programs to be served; identifies sources of funds lor the collec- 
tion; establishes priorities, limitations, and categories of materials 
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to be collected or excluded; correlates collection development 
with the curriculum; defines criteria for weeding and replacement 
of materials and equipment; and addresses the issue of reproduc- 
tion of materials. Responsibilities for resource sharing and net- 
working are identified. The pla rilso identifies who is responsible 
for selection decisions. 

For a school's collection dev(^lopment plan to be effect 've, it 
must be developed in cooperation with the teachers and the prin- 
cipal and reviewed by the district media director and curriculum 
coordinator. A provision for periodic review of the plan is in- 
cluded. At the scliool level, the collection development process 
includes the follov/ing steps: 

1. School/community onolysis. An understanding of the 
school community is a critical factor in the collection development 
process. A systematic assesbment by the library media specialists 
of the information needt; of the users to be served is the first step. 
Data on users needs can be gathered by examining demographic 
characteristics and obtained through formal and informal survey's 
of students, teachers, administrators, and parents. Advice should 
also corr^ ^ from an advisory comnuttee to the library media pro- 
gram. Such a committeij tyoically includes department heads, 
subject specialists, parents, students, and vschool administration, 
and helps identify characteristics of the school population, the 
curriculum, and the special programs within the school. Addi- 
tional info; o'lation can be gathered by evaluating use patterns. 

2. SelectiofL Selection of materials at the school levol fol- 
lows criteria established by the district f^olicy. Identification of 
specific titles ir. a joint effort among teaclier^, the library media 
staff, and Kiudents, and meets needs deterrrnned both formally 
and informally Direct examination of potmitial materials is invalu- 
able \n the r;oljctlon process. When it \v not po.^sible, published 
reviews awd quality selection tools m'lst fcie u.:ed. Other aids in the 
.selection process include vi.^jit.'; to evalut ' on centers and other li- 
braries and exhibits at conion^nces. 

In selecting iriiormation resourcei:^ tor the library med: 3i pro- 
gram, bot}> the internal holdinqi:, and available inff.>rmatiori serv- 
ices rni.;st be c.-onsiderfxi so ^Mat nc3wer forms of information and 
technology c:c;n be incorporated at the appropriate:* time and in ac- 
cordance with curri.:ulum nced/.>. Srdoction of media, equipment, 
ar\d communicdtions access and (iistrihutjon ^r/siems must be co- 
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ord'nated. The contributions of resource sharing through net- 
woiking programs, interhbrary loans, rnultitype hbrary consortia 
and resource sharing cooperatives, onhne searches of databases, 
and telecommunications delivery of information are also taken 
into consideration when selecting the media to be added to the 
school collection, 

3. Acquisition. Acquisition is the process of securing materi- 
als for the library media collection, whether by purchase, gift, 
rental, or local production. Acquisition procedures identify the 
appropi'iate sources for obtaining the material and outline the 
processes by which the media specialist orders, receives, evd pays 
lor the materials. 

Acquisition procedures are uniform in the district. Many pro- 
cedures, such as ordering, record keeping and accounting, are 
established by an agent for the school district and are frequently 
automated. In some instances, regional and commercial services 
are viable alternatives to district-level acquisitions. Whatever sys- 
te.m is used, it must be efficient, cost-effective, and provide mate- 
rials quickly,, at the lowest cost, and with the least amount of effort 
required by the school staff. 

The acquisition process includes obtaining a machine- 
madable record of each item's standard cataloging. Standardiza- 
tion of recoids is important if school districts are to fully 
participat.9 in r-ssource-sharing activities. Use of the ace pted li- 
brary standard-the MARC (machine- readable cataloging) re- 
cord, the Library of Congress number, and ISBN (International 
Standard Book Number)— will help prepare library media centers 
for future automation. 

4. Evaluation, Evaluation of collection pi ns, of the collec- 
tion as a whole, and of individual items must be ongoing, Evalua 
tion of the collection relates what exists in the collection to what is 
needed; prcvides guidance for making decisions about the collec- 
tion; provides a measure of the cfiectiveness of the plan; and di- 
rects monetary le.sources to areas needing attention. Library 
media specialists use accepted techniques of measurement and 
evaluation in order to obtain the information required for collec- 
tion development. 

■Specific lev.;hniques for evaluating the collection include eval- 
uation by subject experts, u.ser satisfaction surveys of teachers and 
students, analysis of inventory and circulation statistics, and col- 
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lection mappinc^, which dv-scribes \he coilection in terms oi 
present vStrenqths and weakncijsoi". 



ConsideratiojiS in the evaluation p^' jess include the follow- 
ing: 

Does the collection support and enhance specihc courses and 

units of instruction taught in the schools? 
Per any unit of instruction is/are there 
— a variety of media? 
— materials that are current? 
— enough materials for the number of users? 
— materials that span reading, viewing, listening, and 

comprehension levels? 
— materials that span the o];inion/cultural/political spec- 
trum, if required? 
—materials of interest to students? 



Organization, Maintenance, and Circulation 

Organization 

To assure that rrisoun^r^h^ an- roadily accessible and available 
throuqh the? libniry rnecJu^ ff-ni^n", ail infe»r'rnalion resource's, re- 
gardless of format, an* f^art of a bil)lio(jraphjc (;:ontrol system. 
Central or c^omrnenMa! f)roc(\ssincj slioulrl b(? eonsidf^red for uni 
formi+y and tf) save time ff;r buildinq h^vf^l staff; it should be con- 
sidc T.'d for all f")f Trnarv Tit riiat^Tials. Ijs(ts (\\v\ locate classified 
. ad cataloged rrial( trials tliro!iqh iisfM^l (\ c:ard, book, (^>r fdectronic 
(Mtr-ii«:)q ( Jttif >r rnc'aasof bil)lionrapriic crnitrol are usrxi fc^r materi- 
al. ■; ''uit ap' consam.ibh' or that arc usf^d [U'imar'ily for browsinq. 
\\f j.irdlc^ss of what syst^^ms used, tlu* orcjarir/af ion of all col-- 
i(?ctions should be lo(ji( al and (ilt^Tripl to tf)llow staridardi/ed pro- 
cedu r<Ku 

All sehot)|s ;;lu>Mld >ly pKiri fnr !tu' c.r tor, .ticni of their re- 

cor'lr> '\rvA pre>cf 'dar-s. AMt(unalf'd !;yst(^fr)s, f)rovide» (iccurate and 
effjcienl way:' O' circulatmq (irid loeahruj m^itf -rials aT id (aialde the 
library rnedi'i so* \n work ni'ut' (-'.(^sf^ly wilh stadf^its and 

l(Mch^.'rs. A'jioii. ilfd syst^'Uis^ pi«/vad'> asetni data r^ Kjarxlincj th(^ 
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circulation and use of various media, subject areas, and student 
needs. When developed cooperatively within districts, cities, and 
regional/state areas, valuable information is rp^dily available to 
facilitate interlibrary loan and resource sharing. Part of the plan- 
ning process will include an assessment of the most cost-effective 
way and the appropriate timeline for the school to convert to auto- 
mated systems. Careful and sequential planning is most impor- 
tant. 

School library media collections now include materials in 
many different formats that require a variety of storage and hous- 
ing considerations. Some school library media specialists may 
choose to physically integrate the print and nonprint materials in 
order to increase their use. However, the different storage require- 
ments and the "non-browsability" of some media may make the 
physical integration of all formats difficult. If the collection is not 
physically integrated, the catalog guides users to the lucucion of 
resources. 

Maintenance 

All collections should be inventoried periodically to assure 
that the record of the collection actually reflects what is available 
to the user. Regular inventories also provide valuable information 
for the .selection process. Inventories should not reduce the avail- 
ability of the collection to students during the regular school cal- 
endar; extended employment or additional staff may be required 
to complete the inventory. Modern automated circulation systems 
provide fast and accurate way.s to inventory collections and to pro- 
vide statistical i iformation u.seful to collection building and main- 
tenance. 

Data from inventory counts are useful in the process of remov- 
ing obsolete items from the collection. Having outdated or inaccu- 
rate materials in a collection discourages use, gives a false 
impression of the adequacy of the collection, wastes the time of 
the staff, and obstructs users in their search for useful materials. 

Criteria for removing items are identified in the school's col- 
lection development plan and provide guidelines for evaluating 
physical deterioration, obsolescence, and appropriatenes.s for the 
current needs of the school community. Duplicate copies, out-of- 
date materials, materials no longer used or of slight utility, alma- 
nacs, yearbooks and encyclopedias that have been superseded by 
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newer editions should be covered in the criteria tor removal from 
the collection. Materials in which any significant portion of the in- 
formation is outdated are withdrawn. Criteria for replacing equip- 
ment and procedures for disposing of outmoded, unused, or 
irreparable equipment are included in the collection development 
plan. 

Schools with any significant loss of materidls should consider 
the installation of an electronic security system. These systems can 
reduce losses as well as assure that materials will be available to 
ail students and faculty when needed. 



Circulation 

Systems and policies for circulating materials ensure maxi- 
mum use and encourage students to borrow materials for use 
throughout the school, at home, and in the library media center. 
Circulation policies reinforce the concept of free access to library 
media centers for minors and safeguard the rights of the individ- 
ual student to privacy and confidentiality regarding choice of ma- 
terials, Special care must be exercised to assure that an automated 
cin^ulation system is not used to gather or store information re- 
garding the nature or subject of a user's resource selections. A 
copy of the AASL policy on confidentiality may be found in Ap- 
pendix D, 

Library media centers have equipment readily available for 
student and teacher use to support all the formats of media that 
the school has acquired. In addition, equipment is available for 
checkout to classrooms and for overnight use. All equipment must 
be in good working condition and represent recen^ advances in 
media equipment technology. Each piece of equipment is 
checked on a regular basis through ongoing maintenance and re- 
pair service. 



Information Access beyond the School 

The advent of library networks, resource-sharing plans, and 
coordinated collection development efforts offer students an' 
teachers the opportunity to access information beyond the school 
collection. Online searching of databases and union catalogs of 
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district, regional, and state holdings, in all types of libraries and 
from all kinds of information agencies, make it possible for 
schools to identify and locate resources. 

A network can be defined as a group of organizations linked 
througii a conimunication mechanism to accomplish a specified 
goal Networking is not limited to libraries; it can provide links to 
wherever materials r^e organized for dissemination and use. Net- 
works can be found within a school system or a community or at 
the county, state, national, and international level. In some ca^es, 
the formation of a consortia or network can allow the purchase 
and sharing of resources that no single school or district could af- 
ford. Any such cooperative ventures must be based on careful 
planning and clearly written policies. 

School library media centers join in network activities to im- 
prove the quality and range of library media and information ser- 
vices for their users. At the same time, schools make significant 
contributions to networks by sharing their unique collections. 
Sharing resources may necessitate changing time-honorer pat- 
terns ot circulation control, cataloging, and even organization of 
mctterials. Because school library media centers use public fund- 
ing to purchase materials and equipment, and because they bor- 
row materials from others, library media specialists must be 
willing to allow access to resources of the media center by the 
public whenever use by primary clientele is not abridged. Mem- 
bership in networks means full participation in lending as well as 
in borrowing. 

Successful interlibrary loan practices that facilitate student 
use include availability of curient indexes and efficient delivery 
systems at reasonable cost. Automated interlibrary loan systems 
are making it possible to locate and share resources efficiently and 
economically. As a result, library media programs can coordinate 
their collection development efforts in infrequently used areas so 
that subjects are covered in depth by at least one library or infor- 
mation agency in a district or geographical area. The library me 
dia center is an effective access point to other libraries— in the 
district and beyond— that can supply appropriate information re- 
sources. 

The opportunities to retrieve information directly from outside 
the library media center, using commercial databases and area- 
wide online services, are expanding. In some instances, such in- 
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formation services substitute for the purchase or retention of print 
and on-site materials. In oih?r cases, direct access expands the re- 
sources previously available to users. The selection of vendors, in> 
struction of staff and students in the use of databases, budgeting 
for costs incurred, and the ethical distribution of such information 
within the school require the development of new policies and 
procedures. Library media specialists must develop criteria for 
evaluating the quality of online services— -just as they have done 
for other media— and for judging its cost^effectiveness in light of 
all information needs. 

The school district or regional resource center provides mate- 
rials and equipment not normally owned by individual schools. 
Criteria used to develop such collections include: materials too 
expensive for each school to own; infrequently used resources and 
equipment; backup equiprr_c?nt to lend while the school's equip- 
ment is being repaired; preview and examination materials; and 
more extensive professional materials. Developing the district col- 
lection requires an understanding of the school programs, a 
knowledge of materials and equipment available in the buildings, 
and an awareness of the potential of the newer technologies. 



Quldelines tor Resources and Equipment 
Scope of the CollBction 

The library media center collection is selected and developed co- 
operatlvely by Xho library media specialist and Xho faculty to 
support the schoors curriculum and to contribute to the learn- 
ing goals of teachers and students. 

The library media center collection includes instructional re* 
sources in a variety of formats with appropriate equipment se- 
lected to meet the learning needs of ail students. 

Information services provide resources from outside the library 
media center through interlibrary loan and electronic means to 
extend and expand the local collection. 
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Collection Development 

The school district has a selection policy that has been approved j 
by the school board and includes criteria and procedures for the 
selection and reconsideration of resources. 

Each school building has its own collection developnnent plan tnat 
supplements a district selection policy and provides specific 
guidelines for developing the schoors collection. 

Instructional resources are selected according to principles of in- 
tellectual freedom, and provide students with access to infor- 
mation that represents diverse points of view in a pluralistic 
society. 

I 

i 

I 

i 
j 

Organization, Maintenance, and Circulation ; 

All materials are included in a local bibliographic control system 
and standardized formats for classification and cataloging are ; 
followed. 

Full automation of library circulation, cataloging, and acquisition 
functions is being actively planned and implemented. 

Collections and equipment are circulated according to proce- 
dures that ensure confidentiality of borrower records and pro- ; 
mote free and easy access for all students. 



Information Access beyond the School 

The library media center provides access to information outside 
the center through union catalogs, network arrangements, and 
resource-sharing options. 

District and regional level collections are available to support 
building-level information needs. 

The building-level library media center participates in interlibrary 
loans, as a lender as well as a borrower according to estab- I 
lished policies and procedures. j 
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Facilities 



Library media center facilities within a district or a school 
provide the space for the materials, equipment and services, 
needed to achieve the mission, goals, and objectives of the library 
media program. Since differences exist in the goals and patterns 
of educational programs, facilities within the school are designed 
to reflect its curriculum and the particular instructional require- 
ments of its students and teachers. The size and characteristics of 
school populations and the rapidly changing technologies for in- 
struction demand alternatives and maximum flexibility in the de- 
sign and relationship of functional spaces within the library media 
program facilities. 



The Planning Process 

When a decision is made to remodel a present facility or con- 
struct a new building or library media cemter, the library media 
staff should take part from the beginning in all aspects of the plan- 
ning. In situations in which new schools are being added to the 
district, the planning team will include the district library media 
director as well as building-level library media specialists selected 
from the school's future staff or from other buildings. (In the latter 
case, the building-level repre^:ientatives will act as advisors to the 
district-level pen^>onnel who are responsible for the new building.) 
It is highly advisable to bring in consultants experienced in the 
design and development of library media facilities. Such special- 
ized help should be sought early in the planning process; it can 
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save considerable time and money and help produce a moiB at- 
tractive and functional facility. 

Library media staff must be actively engaged in the entire 
planning process, working with teachers and administrators to de- 
termine how the library media facility will relate to the overall 
school program. Library media specialists must prepare ade- 
quately for the planning process. Participation m planning de- 
mands a general understanding of the process itself, from 
preliminary planning through fin.d construction. A familiarity 
with architectural terms and concepts is a prerequisite* 

Planning for library media facilities should begin as soon as 
the decision is made to construct, expand; or renovate a facility. 
Library media specialists involved in the project must assume 
leadership in the planning process and be actively involved in the 
decision-making aspects of the project. The steps in the planning 
process are as follows: 

1. The initial phase entails evaluating the existing or pro- 
posed library media program with respect to the schooTs 
educational goals and objectives. 

2. Future needs of the library media program must be con- 
sidered, including those new technologies that have po- 
tential for changing the delivery and use of information 
and ideas. Projections of future needs are based on the 
recognition that the library media program is an integral 
part of the instructional program and, as such, functions 
as an extension of every classroom. 

3. The data generated from the evaluation and projections 
must be translated into a written plan that incorporates the 
basic guidelines suggested by the library media profes- 
sion and adheres to the guidelines of the school system 
and state agencies. The plan should include a statement of 
the philosophy goals, and objectives of the library media 
program in relation to school and district philosophy and 
goals. It may also include a statement that defines the li- 
brary media center's physical orientation within the build- 
ing itself. 

4. A more detailed written statement of educational specifi- 
cations dofininc^ each space wi'lhin the library media facil- 
ity is generally required by the architect. Included for 
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each space will be the name of the space, the desired size 
of the space, the number of occupants who will use the 
space, and a description of its function. Typically, this de - 
scription will include the relationship of the space to other 
areas within the library media center and within the larger 
context of the building. It will also include any special en- 
vironmental and furnishing considerations, a list of fixed 
and movable equipment, and any other pertinent informa- 
tion. 

5. Throughout the planning process, constant monitoring by 
the building-level library media specialist, the district li- 
brary media director, and the building principal is neces- 
sary to assure that program needs are well understood by 
architect and builder. All major decisions must be ade- 
quately discussed by all relevant parties including the li- 
brary media specialists and have the approval of the board 
of education and district administrators. Revisions made 
without input from the library media program representa- 
tives can seriously affect the quality of the library media 
facility. 



Library Media Facilities in the School 

A plan for school library media program facilities carefully 
interprets the program functions and determines the spaces re- 
quired for those functions. The arrangement of facilities should 
create an environment that encourages the use of various media, 
facilitates inquiry, helps motivate students to use the materials and 
services necessary for learning, and provides the design flexibil- 
ity needed to accommodate new technologies. 

Functions and Spaces 
Access to Information 

The central function of the library media center facility is the 
housing, circulation, and centralized distribution of the collection 
of information resources and equipment used in the school's in- 
structional program.. It is here that learning resources are ac- 
quired and made available tor use, necessitating space for order- 
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ing, processing, and storage. The facility also includes spaces for 
primary activities such as displaying indexes, reference tools, and 
special collections, circulating general materials, housing the col- 
lection for user access, and providing equipment for using all 
types of media. 

Because interaction between students and the library media 
staff is important for accessing information and for reference serv- 
ices, space must be carefully arranged to encourage such assist- 
ance. The library media facility may include provision for all 
instructional materials, including textbooks, or it may be limited 
to the centralized collectior, with storage and checkout of class- 
room texts handled elsewhere. Increasingly, space is needed for 
the equipment and resources used to identify and access informa- 
tion outside the library media center and the school and for elec- 
tronic distribution of media. 

Teaching and Learning 

The library media facility provides students and teachers with 
adequate resources and spaces to be used for learning in all as- 
pects of the school's curriculum. Facilities are required that en- 
courage the student to study independently, to interact and work 
cooperatively with other students in both small and large group 
settings, and to receive formal and informal instruction from 
teachers and the library media specialist. Facilities and equip- 
ment must also be available to encourage and support the produc- 
tion and communication oi ideas and information in a variety of 
media and formats. The school library media center must present 
a welcoming and inviting atmosphere if it is to foster learning for 
all students and teachers. 

Consulting and Planning 

The library media program facilities must provide space for 
teachers to engage in curriculum development and in the plan- 
ning of instructional activities. Such planning requires places to 
select, review, produce, or use materials needed to meet specified 
goals. It requires proximity to the media collection and ready ac- 
cess to production facilities. The^ library media vSpecialist and the 
teacher need sp)aces in which to work together to carry out in- 
structional design processes. 
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Design and Relationships 

The interrelationship of the Ubrary media center to the in- 
structional program must be the guiding principle in the design 
and placement of the facility within the school. Appearance and 
aesthetics are also important. The library media center should be 
pleasing and inviting to ucers, reflecting knowledge of how 
spaces, arrangements, acoustics, and furnishings affect student 
behavior. The goal is to make the facilities as accessible and wel- 
coming as possible, in order to encourage staff and student use. 

The library media center should be near the classrooms and 
easily accessible to students and teachers throughout the school 
day. Locating the center close to study areas facilitates frequent 
use and minimizes time lost in transit. When the auditorium, the- 
ater, and large group areas are nearby and easily accessible, pro- 
jection and recording equipment can be moved in and out quickly 
and efficiently. 

Altnough limited in number for security purposes, access 
points should be conveniently located near classrooms and out- 
side entrances. The library media center should have its own out- 
side entrance so that full library media services can be offered 
beyond the regular school schedule. 

It is important to work with the architect to plan for a suitable 
relationship among all functional areas in the center, recognizing 
the importance of the relationship of media center spaces to out- 
side corridors and to other spaces within the sctiool building. The 
schematic plan shown in figure 1 is an example of how such 
spaces can relate to one another. 

Planners are urged to consult texts and articles depicting a 
variety of spatial relationsliips to help determine a workable de- 
sign. Considerations include: 

• assuring that the plans take into account the typical traffic 
flow of individuals and groups in and out of the center and 
within the center 

« relating the spaces for supporting activities to the spaces 
for users' services 

• establishing good visibility among all parts of the center 
where supervision is necessary 

• recognizing the natural flov/ from indexes to the collection 
for retrieval of desired materials and equipment, and to 
areas where materials and equipment are used 
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Figur3 1. Schematic representation of space:^ by location 

• realistically assessing security need.^', including materidl or 
book detection systems, with particular regard to the in- 
creasing amount of expensive, attractive, and popular elec- 
tronic equipment housed in the media center 

• providing barrier-free routes for physically impaired pa- 
trons, with {Darticular attention to baokstark areas, catalog 
and circulation area^i, and seating spaces. 
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Safety considerations are of critical importance and include 
Fscurely fastened equipment; an emergency power shut-off; sol* 
idly built stations and storage unitb, smooth floors, and use of 
safety glass. For fire prevention and fire preparedness, exits must 
be clearly marked, doors must be equipped with crash bars,, fire 
extinguishers must be available, and a written evacuation plan 
must be posted in key locations, 

The increasing use oi audiovisual and electronic: media, both 
in the delivery of instruction and in accessing ditferent informa- 
tion sources, requires new design considerations. Significant at- 
tention must be directed at control of lighting and roono- 
darkening design. Increas(-id u?e of equipment requires adequate 
and flexible electrical outlets and provision for fiitui-e cabling, 
communications systems, and electronic delivery within the build ♦ 
ing from rhe library media center. Static electricity reduction, air 
conditioning, and humidity requirements must be considered. 

These and many other design and arrangement factors must 
be considered as new and remodeled facilities are planned to as- 
sure that the space will be both functional -^.nd flexible. The impor- 
tance of flexibility of design cannot be overemphasized. 

Spaces and Arrangements 

Among the specific variables to be considered in the design 
of facilities are the differences between elementary and secondary 
schools, the differences in school populations and community in- 
volvement, the total amount of space available, and the extent of 
centralized district services. Both the present situation and future 
technological changes must be taken into account in analyzing 
these variables. The following specifications should be incorpo- 
rated into planning or reviewing hbrary media program facilities 
at the building level: 

1. Reading, listening, viewing, and computing areas for in- 
dependent study, with ready access to collections and 
equipment. Considerations include: 

a. individual study spaces provided by carrels or study 
tables 

b. tables, counters, carrels, or carts to accommodate a 
variety of electronic equipment 



c. informal seating or an informal area with comfort- 
able chairs 

d. special carrels and equipment for users with physi- 
cal or sensory impairments. 

Space for small and medium-sized group activities, either 
as conference rooms or as specially organized and acous- 
tically treated areas within the general seating space, for 
viewing, discussing, and working on projects. Consider- 
ations include: 

a. in elementary school library media centers, the in- 
corporation of a storytelling area equipped for 
dramatizations and electronic presentations 

b. adequate space and appropriate furnishings for 
small group work with newer technologies, such ' 
computers and interactive video. 

A large multipurpose area off the main area of the library 
media center, serving as a viewing room, lecture hall, 
classroom, or meeting area. Considerations include: 

a. a control room to provide special lighting and sound 
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b. convenient access to audiovisual equipment and 
technical support 

c. movable seating to provide flexibility 

d. floor coverings appropriate to multipurpose activi- 
ties. 

4. Space to house and display the collections of library me- 
dia materials, provide a supervised entry-exit area, orga- 
nize reference materials and index tools for easy access, 
and carry out circulation and reserve activities. Consider- 
ations include: 

a. the changing nature of collections, such as the in- 
creased packaging of information in electronic or 
audiovisual formats, the storage of periodicals on 
microfiche or microfilm instead of paper copy, the 
distribution of films on videocassettes, and the ac- 
quisition of computer discs and other software 

b. the need for electronic access to information within 
and outside the center through online services, CD- 
ROM capability, and computerized catalogs 

c. dedicated telephone and data lines for access to in- 
formation sources and television outside the school 
building 

d. space for the storage of hard copy made from elec- 
tronic sources and the copy equipment to transfer 
information from nonprint to print media 

a the space required for physical access to and control 
or distribution of ipecial technologies, such as CD- 
ROM, optical laser discs, hard disks, satellite sys- 
tems, magnetic storage, electronic distribution 
systems, and other emerging technologies 

f. space and raceways to allow use of electrical and 
electronic L^chnologies for security systems, auto- 
mated circulation systems, cind computerized cata- 
logs 

g. well-placed and secure space for displays and pro- 
motional materials 

h. fireproof space with compact shelving and adequate 
theft protection ^or storage of archives and important 
school records. 



5. Facilities for the organization; maintenance, and control 
of equipment in the center, for the preparation and main- 
tenance of all materials in the collection, for the produc- 
tion of materials by teachers, students, production 
specialist, and staff, and for the delivery of information 
within the school. Considerations include: 

a. areas for consultation with teachers and students 

b. work areas where library media personnel carry out 
technical processes and support activities 

c. facilities for the production of materials, including 
graphics, photography videotaping, audio produc- 
tion, computer programming 

d. a secure equipment area from which distribution, 
repair, and maintenance of equipment can be car- 
ried out, with convenient access to hallway, elevator, 
loading dock 

e. spaces where students and teachers have ready ac- 
cess to equipment to view, listen, read, and com- 
pute, using media in all formats 

f. space for the distribution systems, which capture 
and rebroadcast instructional television, radio, com- 
puter programs, and audio and video teleconferenc- 
ing or distance learning. 

6. Facilities for computers for both administrative and teach- 
ing or learning applications, within the library media cen- 
ter. Space requirements vary with the nature of computer 
use and its relation to the school program. Considerations 
include: 

a. the number of computer laboratories in the building 
and the nature of their use 

b. the flexibility demanded by services such as data- 
base searching, dial access, computerized catalog, 
automated circulation systems, interactive video 

c. the relationship of the library media center to other 
learning areas, such as distance learning labs and 
sa.cellite resource centers. 

7. Space where faculty and media professionals can work 
without student interruption, where professional materials 
can be houses' and displayed, and where general purpose 
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equipment, such as typewriters, computers, and copiers, 
is available for teacher use. 

Equipment and Furnishings 

Equipment and furniture are chosen for their usefulness and 
appropriateness. Selections are based on knowledge of the educa- 
tional program of the school, the size of the collection, the formats 
to be housed and accessed, the age and '^ize of the students, com- 
munity expectations, and the future needs of the library media 
program. 

When selecting furniture and equipment, consider the follow- 
ing criteria: 

1 . Adjustable shelves of a standard size and height are used 
throughout the center, including special units for large 
reference works^ picture books, and quarto books. Stor- 
age units for materials in microform and other audiovisual 
and electronic formats are versatile and provide conven- 
ient access as well as protection for the media. 

2. Chairs must be comfortable, sturdy, and attractive. 
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3. Furniture must be the right size ar i ieiyiv or the stu - 
dents who will use it; special piece \iOv^'^ t ^ purchased 
as necessary for the disabled a^ with special 
needs. 

4. Furnishings and equipment are durable and easy to main- 
tain. 

5. Quality furnishings and industrial grade equipment are 
recommended as cost-effective for the heavy use which is 
normal in a school setting. 

District Library IMedia Facilities 

Facilities for a district media program are designed to support 
the educational goals of the schools in the district and to enhance 
and augment the building-level library media programs. In order 
to provide maximum convenience for access, use, communica- 
tion, and administration, the facilities for the district library media 
program should be in the school district administrative center. As- 
signment of space should give priority to library media program 
administration, to the professional materials collection, to confer- 
ence areas, and to the library media selection and evaluation cen- 
ter. These program elements can then be readily accessible to 
curriculum specialists, to other administrators, to special commit- 
tees, and to other school personnel. Functions at the district or re- 
gional level include; technical processing of all materials, includ- 
ing textbooks; equipment repair and maintenance; printing and 
graphics services; film and video library collections; television 
distribution; media p'X^duction; facilities for origination of dis- 
tance learning; and facilities for examination of materials, includ- 
ing computer software. 

Spaces and Relationships 

The i^quirements for a district library media facility are as fol- 
lows: 

1. An area for planning and administration of the district li- 
brary media program, including necessary office space, 
close to curriculum specialists 

2. Conference rooms, meeting rooms, and demonstration ar- 
eas as needed to facilitate staff developments and to pro- 
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vide consultative services in curriculum development and 
instiuctional design 

3. A professional library and teacher center where all types 
of professional materials and equipment can be housed to 
accommodate reading , study, listening , and viewing of 
those materials by faculty and staff 

4. A separate area for the selection and evaluation of library 
media materials and equipment, both for individual and 
group viewing 

5. Space to house a collection of district materials that sup- 
plements the building collections. This area may be part 
of the professional library or may be located adjacent to 
the processing center 

6. An equipment services area, large enough to provide for 
selection, evaluation, inspection, repair, maintenance, 
distribution, and storage of new and old equipment, with 
adequate space for efficient work flow for technicians and 
clerical workers 

7* A processing center where materials, equipment, and 
supplies can be received, processed, cataloged, and dis- 
tributed. This area requires space for office workers, ar- 
rangement for efficient work flow, and provision for 
adequate storage. Easy access to an outside entry and an 
elevator for shipping and receiving is essential. 

8. Production areas, both electronic and other, as required 
by the instructional program of the district and as needed 
to supplement the building level programs. Sufficient 
space must be provided in each to carry out the required 
functions while providing space for production specialists 
to plan and work. 

Provision must be made for areas where production special- 
ists can confer with instructional and curriculum specialists. 
Careful consideration must be given to the impact of new and em- 
erguKj , .;hnologies in the production field, especially the mter- 
action of such devices as computers and television and the 
demands this may have on facilities. Production spaces include: 

a. graphics, photography, and printing — requires consider- 
ation of space for production of art work and printed ma- 
terials, for production and reproduction equipment, for 
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printing equipment, for paper storage located near ma- 
chines, for refrigeration equipment for photographic and 
other supplies, and for an air-conditioned darkroom with 
light lockw^ and warning system. 

b. audiotape production — requires space for recorders and 
duplicators and control of sound reverberation. Combin- 
ing this area with a television production studio control 
room may be feasible. 

c. radio studio — requires recording studio and control booth 
for live production with adequate sound control. It may be 
feasible to combine this with other areas in production 
services. 

d. television production — requires consideration of the ex- 
tent to which television production facilities are used at in- 
dividual school building sites, the contracting of 
television production, the use of programming by other 
existing agencies, the use of portable mini-studios and 
portable videotape units, the district's involvement in two- 
way television, and the emergence of interactive video 
technology. 
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Guidelines for Facilities 
School Building Facilities 

Facilities provide a barrier-free learning environment and unim- 
peded physical access for all users. 

Facilities have built-in flexibility, so that changing needs and 
newer information-handling technologies can be accommo- 
dated in the existing complex without extensive redesign, 

Facilities are located to provide easy access and encourage fre- 
quent use, allowing for t''affic flow that minimizes interruptions 
and distractions. 

Facilities have a separate outside entrance and are located to 
make them readily accessible before, during, and after school 
hours and during vacation periods. 

Facilities provide a comfortable, efficient, and safe working envi- 
ronment for students, teachers, administrators, and library me- 
dia staff. 

Facilities include adequate space for independent study, small 
and large group activities, reference service, manual and elec- 
tronic access to the collection, circulation activities, and infor- 
mal or recreational reading, 

Facilities have sufficient space to carry out the support functions 
(administrative, technical, and consultant) required in providing 
materials and services. 

Facilities have sufficient space for housing materials and the 
equipment required in production, for evaluation activities, and 
for the use of such materials and equipment. 

Facilities are functional in design and arrangement, aesthetically 
pleasing in appearance, convenient and comfortable to use. 

Facilities have the requisite natural and artificial lighting, acous- 
tical treatment, and climate control for the comfort of the user 
and for the preservation of materials and equipment. 

Facilities are designed to provide the necessary electrical power, 
light control, circuit surge, telephone and intercommunication 
devices, sound control, lightning protection, and electronic ca- 
pabilities required to meet the noeds of a changing technologi- 
cal environment. 
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If aellitidd dre designed with attention to safety precautions sucti 
f;xiis fira preparedness, emergency exits, securely tastenad 
v^quipmeht, and other safeguards that will minimize rlsjc to stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff. ' 

^ Facilities provide for the unobtrusive security of niatdrl^ts arid 
equipment during the school day and utilize addlti6nal «lec> 
; 4«>hlc and other security measures during noh-usat hburi?, - 

The size of the overall library media center arid its spaces^ and 
,the relationship of those spaces to each other, help determine 
the number of library media staff ne,eded to manage and super- 
vise the center. 



District Library Media Facilities 

Functions and services are planned in relation to district goals 
and building-level programs. 

Library media personnel assigned to district library media facili- 
ties have adequate worthing space, sufficient equipment, and a 
pleasing environment. 




The quantitative data that accompany these guidelines are 
presented in Appendix C to help in the planning of functional ar- 
eas. While quantitative guidelines provide a measure of support 
for planning, the final decisions for space and areas must be made 
in light of the requirements of the educational program of the indi- 
vidual district or the school. Planners should note the importance 
of the general guidelines in evaluating the data, keeping in mind 
that flexibility in assignmont of .■^pare.s is f^s.'^ential and that serious 
consideration shouki be c^ivc'U to multipurpose use of spaces 
wheneve^r feasibk;. 
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District, Regional, and State Leadership 



The function of district, regional; and state library media pro- 
grams is to support school library media programs. Building-level 
programs are becoming more dependent upon the support and 
cooperation of these agencies as information continues to multiply 
and new developments in technology occur. Schools look to dis- 
trict programs to provide advocacy, some technical services, and 
opportunities for resource sharing and cooperative programs. The 
district, in turn, looks to regional and state agencies for leader- 
ship in meeting the challenger, of automation and change. These 
partnerships have contributea to the growth and development of 
school library media programs in the past and promise an even 
greater degree of institutional cooperation in the future. 

Resource sharing— through networking systems, interlibrary 
bans, telecommunications, and distance learning sites— provides 
access to information and ideas not available in the school library 
media center. Cooperative programs at all levels further the prixi- 
ciple of equal access to materials and assure the variety of re- 
sources needed to meet the individual learning needs of students. 



District Library IVIedia Programs 

All school systems must employ a district library media direc- 
tor to provide leadership and direction to the overall library media 
program. The district director is a member of the administrative 
staff and serves on committees that determine the criteria and pol- 
icies for the district's curriculum and instructional programs. The 
director communicates the goals and needs of both the school and 
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district library media programs to the superintendent, board of 
education, other district-level personnel, and the community. In 
this advocacy role, the district library media director advances the 
concept of the school library media specialist as a partner with 
teachers and promotes a staffing level that allows the partnership 
to flourish. 

The district library media director is responsible for all as- 
pects of the district program, including personnel, services, facili- 
ties, materials, equipment, and operation of centralized services, 
The director s responsibility for developing a district collection re- 
quires a clear understanding of each member school's educa- 
tional plan and library media program, a knowledge of the 
materials and equipment in the individual schools, and the needs 
of new programs in the curriculum. 

The director is the liaison for library media-related matters 
among the schools, the district organization, and the board of ed- 
ucation, To perform the role effectively, the library media director 
must be a specialist in ihe library media field, knowledgeable 
about new technology and skillful in the practice of supervision 
and management. 



Guidelines for DistricMevel Library Media Personnel 

The principal functions that the district library media director per- 
forms Include the following. 

Leadership 

Develops an effective plan and process for providing library me- 
dia programs that support the philosophy, goals, and objectives 
of the school district. 

Provides leadership and guidance to the school library media 
staff in program planning, curriculum development, budgeting, 
inservice activities, facility use, and media production. 

Participates in curriculum development, facility planning, person- 
nel staffing, budget and management committees, and tasi; 
forces and teams at the administrative level. 
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Articulates a code of ethics that promotes adherence to copyright 
guidelines. 

Advocates the principles of intellectual freedom that govern the 
universal right to road and to access information and ideas. 

Encourages use of new technologies to support teaching and 
learning. 

Directs the district's participation in library networking. 

Serves as liaison with supervisory and administrative personnel 
at local, state, and national levels. 

Fosters the development of exemplary library media programs at 
each educational level and assists the programs in meeting re- 
gional, state, and professional standards. 

Provides district inservice programs for library media specialists 
to foster leadership, competence, and creativity in developing 
programs. 

Assists principals, library media specialists, and others in apply- 
ing district policies that relate to library media programs. 

Participates actively in state and national professional associa- 
tions and encourages a high level of particip^^tion by other dis- 
trict media personnel and by building-level persc»nnel. 

Consultation 

Assists school library media specialists in developing program 
goals and objectives. 

Promotes expansion of programs that integrate the teaching of 
skills for finding, evaluating, and using information with the 
teaching of subject content. 

Demonstrates iviethods for effective integration of library media 
activities and instructional units in building-level programs. 

Consults with planning committees and architects when new or 
remodeled facilities are designed. 
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Communication 

Advises district and school administrators of new developments 
in library media programs, technology, instructional strategies, 
and research. 

Conducts orientation meetings on the library media program for 
teachers, administrators, and support staff. 

rrovides building-level library media specialists with information 
regarding computer-based applications for circulation proce- 
dures and public access catalogs. 

Develops and implements plans for presenting and publicizing li- 
brary media programs and services. 

Prepares reports for district and school administrators on the im- 
pact of building-level programs on the instructional process. 

Submits reports to the local board of education, to state and na- 
tional agencies, to the library media staff, and to the public. 

Coordination 

Designs, in coordination with district and building-level instruc- 
tional leaders, a sequential information skills curriculum to be 
integrated with classroom teaching activities. 

Participates in curriculum development and implementation 
through membership on instructional, curriculum, textbook, 
and new program adoption committees, 

Coordinates the planning and development of K-12 library media 
programs that serve the students and staff within the schools. 

Coordinates the acquisition and circulation of specialized collec- 
tions that enrich the curriculum for all grade levels. 

Administration 

Works wifh the principal in selecting and evaluating library media 
personii.il. 

Works with the principal to ensure that the* library media program 
furthers the instructional process. 
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Assists the school library media specialists and principals In de- 
veloping building-level library media budgets, 

Develops the district library media budget, including any alloca- 
tion for each school, in cooperation with the building principals 
and library media specialists. 

Interprets the library media program and associated budgets for 
the appropriate administrators. 

Furnishes a wide range of resources and services to the school li- 
brary media program and classroom, e.g., film/video library, 
production services, television studio, printing services, 
computer-assisted instruction, and loan of expensive or infre- 
quently used materials or equipment, 

Distributes preview and on-approval materials for evaluation/ 
purchase. 

Monitors state and federal laws pertaining to school library media 
programs. 

Monitors the adequacy of .collections and equipment to provide 
data on relevance and currency. 

Arranges for building-level library media specialists to evaluate 
new resources and electronic equipment. 

Negotiates contracts and supervises purchase and installation of 
all resources. 

Manages technical services for acquiring and processing re- 
sources and for maintaining and circulating district-owned ma- 
terials and equipment. 

Encourages teachers, administrators, and parents to visit library 
media programs within and outside the district. 

Monitors and publicizes the status of district compliance with re- 
gional, state, and national accreditation requirements and li- 
brary media standards. 

Provides a professional library coilection as well as media and in- 
formation services for educators. 

Seeks and administers grants from federal, state, and ragional 
agencies an( ^rom foundations. 

Evaluates the impact of library mmJia programs at the district and 
school levels. 
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Regional Library Media Programs 

Regional library media programs provide additional services 
and resources to schools and districts. Regional programs vary in 
structure, purpose, and services, depending nn their functions 
and scope. The number of regional centers has grown in response 
to the need for specialized educational services. Regional consor- 
tia offer opportunities for evaluation and selection of computer 
software; access to databases; instructional video courseware and 
delivery; interactive video development and assessment; and the 
direct delivery of instruction via satellite. 

In some states, a regional program functions as an agent of 
the state library or the state education agency In other states, lo- 
cal school districts have cooperated to form and fund a consor- 
tium. Other cooperative programs have been created by state 
legislatures. Funding sources for these centers or programs vary 
Units that function as agencies of state programs may be funded 
by the state legislature. Units developed by cooperating districts 
are supported by the members through the use of local, state and/ 
or federal funds and by a membership fee structure. 

The director of a regional agency or the library media con- 
sultant working within a regional agency must be a manager, 
leader, and consultant. This individual must have comprehensive 
knowledge of We library media field, be familiar with the curricu- 
lum in each district within the region, be alert to services that are 
needed, and be an astute fiscal manager. 
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Provides leadership in evaluating the Impact of new and existing 
technologies and program feati..es. 

Promotes the adoption of new and tested technologies in the re- 
gion, and sets up pilot programs to test new technologies. 

Plans for the installation of telecommunication services such as 
distance learning and teleconferencing. 

Participates actively in state and national professional associa- 
tions, and encourages a high level of participation by district 
and school library media personnel. 

Consultation 

Recommends and encourages visits to exemplary library media 
programs. 

Assists school library media centers in public relations activities. 
Communication 

Develops publications, newsletters, videos, and other types of 
communications for dissemination to the schools. 

Alerts "chools to legislative initiatives that pertain to or affect 
school library media programs, curriculum change, graduation 
requirements, or other matters of interest to educators. 

Coordination 

Coordinates school library media program participation in multi- 
type networks. 

Coordinates cooperative preview and purchasing of library media 
resources and equipment, cooperative bidding, state contracts, 
and licensing agreements. 

Administration 

Produces or distributes instructional television programs, special- 
ized video, film, or other media. 
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Furnishes technical processifig services and access to national 
bibliographic utilities. 

Negotiates rights for distribution, purchase, and rsntal/lease of 
media resources to save money through cooperative acquis!* 
tion and to ensure legal compliance with copyright consider* 
ations. 

EstaWishes a preview and ft^tamlnation center for instructional 
materials and the emerging technologies. 

Establishes and oversees a networking system *or member 
schools, including resource sharing, databases, telecommuni- 
cations, cooperative collection development agreements, coop- 
erative staff, and curriculum development. 

Makes available computer and database services for administra- 
tion and instruction. 

Develops specialized collections as appropriate. 

Provides and arranges maintenance of audiovisual and computer 
equipment owned by member schools. 

Provides offset printing services, delivery services, media pro- 
ductiori, and dist/ibulion service. 



State Library Media Programs 

Vririations ey^vA \n the orqanii^aiion and responsibilities of 
state-level library media personnel. Fach state board of education 
establishes policies governing library media program.s, certifies 
personnel to staff library media centers, and may allocate funds 
for pu?.chase o;' materials ond equipment. Some states hav^e a divi- 
sion of library mf^dia. personnel within \\\e states education depart- 
nu-^nt. In oihin- stntf^s, pfnY,onnel withir.' tlie State library oversee 
school library mr-dia program development 

Ail .statc!^- must have a qualified staff dedicated specifically to 
scliool library media programs. Individuals serving in a state-level 
^apacit/ must bf - knowlr dqc^ablf ^ m all pUrises (^t library media 
service };avn good liuman relations skilhi, and keep informed of 
current d^-^e^Ioprnent.'^ in tho fi-.-'ld and with rMuerging techt^.olo- 
cjies. Th^-sc^ iiuJividuals must exert ^.eadersl-iip m cidvocaling li- 
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brary media programs and assuring competent professional 
staffing in library media centers. In all instances, state-level per- 
sonnel encourage program adherence to state and regional stand- 
ards and national guidelines. 
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Offers consultative services to districts concerning new technolo- 
gies and services and the planning of media facilities. 

Guides districts and regions in the implenfientation of state poli- 
cies, laws, and regulations. 

Assists schools, districts, and regions in dealing with such prob- 
lems as censorship challenges. 

Participates in the development of state curricular materials. 

Reviews library media education programs for approved program 
status. 



Communication 

Collects data and disseminates information on library media pro- 
grams in the state. 

Promotes library media programs through public relations activi- 
ties. 

Receives and disseminates information from state and federal re- 
ports related to school library media programs. 

Generates publications to assist district- and building-level per- 
sonnel in providing improved services. 



Coordination 

Encourages use of interlibrary loan and cooperative agreements 
among school, public, academic, and other libraries. 

Works cooperatively with state library media associations. 
Administration 

Interprets and implements the policies of the state board of edu- 
cation as well as state and federal laws and regulations relating 
to media in the educational program. 

Evaluates library media programs in schools or districts and 
makes recommendations for their improvement. 
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Supervises the development of long-range plans for development 
of effective library media programs. 

Makes budget recommendations based on needs assessment for 
consideration by the appropriate state agency. 

Develops guidelines for administration of federal and state funds. 

Performs the clearinghouse function for Information about state 
school library media services. 

Plans state television programs, services, and networks where 
appropriate. 



State, regional, and district partnerships provide critical sup- 
port for library media programs at the building level. These part- 
ners have varying and complementary responsibilities. All, 
however, share in the responsibility to provide adequate resources 
and programs to every user. 
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Survey of School Library 
Media Centers 



The Center for Education Statistics of the U,S, Department of Edu- 
cation conducted the most recent survey of school hbrary media pro- 
grams in 1985 and 1986, * The survey forms were mailed to a nationally 
representative sample of 4,500 public schools in the fall of 1985 and to 
1,700 private schools in January 1986, Data collection continued 
throughout the 1985-86 school year, and by the end of the study, a re- 
sponse rate of 92 percent for public schools and 86 percent for private 
schools had been attained. This survey presents the most complete and 
current picture of school library media programs nationally, 

The survey included the kind of data collected in past surveys on 
growth, numbers of staff, expenditures, facilities, and collections, In 
addition, for the first time, the survey collected information on the serv- 
ices and technology provided by school library media programs and 
the uses made of these services. Descriptions of 22 different services 
that might be offered by library media center staff were included, 
(These services are listed at the end of this appendix.) Respondents 
were asked to state how frequently they provide each service — 
routinely, occasionally, or not at all. Services ranged from traditional 
ones, such as assisting students in locating information and resources 
and providing refercnce assistance to teachers, to newer ones involving 
video production and cable television, 



*Center for Education Statistics, Office of Education.nl Researt:h and Improvement. 
U.S. Department of Education. Statistics of Public and Private School Library Media 
Centers, 1985-86, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1907. 
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Use of Survey Data in Guidelines 

The Office of Educational Research and Improvement of the U,S, 
Department of Education made the computer tapes containing the sur- 
vey data available so that the data could be reanalyzed for inclusion in 
the new guidelines, The analysis was planned and conducted by Dr, 
Howard D. White (Drexel University) with the advice of Dr, Jacqueline 
Mancall (Drexel University) and Dr. Roger Tipling (Southwest Missouri 
State University), and in consultation with the chairperson of the 
Standards Writing Committee, 

Several points should be made about the sample of schools from 
which data are reported and the way that the tables were constructed: 

1 . The analysis for the guidelines is based solely on data from the 
public school sample, (The tape and codebook for the private school 
sample were received too late to be included,) 

2. The public school sample comprises 3,839 schools overall. Of 
these, 312 were excluded from the analysis as ''non-typical." Of these 
284 were ''combination" schools (elementary and middle grades com- 
bined); the rest were alternative schools, vocational or technical 
schools, and schools providing special education to the handicapped, 

3. In order to determine the high-service programs, each school 
in tlie remaining sample cf 3,527 was given a score on the basis of how 
rnariy of the 22 services it occasionally or routinely performed, A 2 was 
assigned for a service routinely performed, a 1 for service occasionally 
performed, and a 0 for a service never performed, A school could 
therefore have a score rangmg from 0, if none of the services was per- 
formed, to 44, if all the services were routinely performed. Programs 
scoring 32 and above (that is, one standard deviation above the mean of 
23.6) were identified as high-service programs. The library media cen- 
ter programs of 571 schools met the criteria for being designated high- 
service. All the figures ir the guidelines are drawn from this national 
subsemple of 571, The subsample is further broken down by school 
level and student body size, as follows: 



Elementary schools under 500 isy 

Elementary schools over 500 1 14 

Middle/junior high schools under 500 35 

Middle/junior high schools over 500 96 

High schools under 500 32 

High schools between 500 and 1,000 38 

High schools over 1,000 98 
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4. Characteristics regarding staff, budget, collection, microcom- 
puters, and facilities are reported for these programs in three columns. 
Column 1 provides the levels for schools at the 75th percentile (i.e,, 75 
percent of the schools in the subsample provide support at this level or 
lowar). Column 2 shows the 90th percentile and Column 3 at the 95th 
percentile. Thus, in the chart for High Service Programs in Elementary 
Schools with Under 500 Students, for the variable FTE Total Paid Staff 
(Professional and Nonprofessional), the 75th percentile is 1.5 (or one 
and one-haif persons) end both the 90th and 95th percentiles are 2.0 
(or two full-time persons). The data for each category were calculated 
independently; therefore, the totals for total FTE paid staff do not equal 
the sums of the categories listed above. 

The collection data are counts, For exauple, in the same chart, the 
approximate number of volumes held by High Service Elementary 
Schools with Under 500 Students is 9,227 volumes by schools at the 
75th percentile; 11,117 volumes by schools at the 90th percentile; and 
12,809 volumes by schools at the 95th percentile. 

Values of all variables within the Budget section should be read as 
dollars and cents figures. For example. Book Budget per Pupil shouH 
be read as $7.74 at the 75th percentile; $11.49 at the 90th percentile; 
and $16.73 at the 95th percentile. Total figures in budget categories are 
not cumulative. 

The guidelines for library media programs presented throughout 
Information Power are essentially qualitative and are intended to pro- 
vide assistance in striving for excellence. Quantitative descriptions are 
limited in value because the quantitative characteristics of programs 
vary in relation to needs and program activities. They are, by no means, 
the sole criteria by which individual programs should be evaluated. 
Quantitative descriptions of high quality or ^^state-of-the-art" programs 
are included here so that individual school library media specialists 
may compare their program resources and activities with those of 
schools identified as high-service providers. The use of level and size 
categories allows individual readers to select the types and sizes of pro- 
grams most like their own and to compare their own statistics on facili- 
ties, collections, etc, with those of such programs. 

Because the national guidelines are intended to provide assistance 
in striving for excellence, the tables show only the characteristics of 
programs that deliver high levels of service and not the whole range of 
current practice. The full report is available from the Department of Ed- 
ucation for individuals interested in reviewing the characteristics of 
programs providing other levels of service. 

The following are the 22 services included in the survey: 
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1. Offers a sequential program of library skills instruction. 

2. Coordinates library skills instruction wilh classroom instruc- 
tion. 

3. Informally instructs students in the use of various types of ma- 
terials and equipment. 

4. Conducts inservice education for teachers in the effective 
evaluation, selection, and use of media. 

5. Assists curriculum committee in selecting appropriate mate- 
rials and media program activities for resource units and cur- 
riculum guides. 

6. Helps individual teachers to coordinate media program ac- 
tivities and resources with subject areas, units, and textbooks. 

7. Helps teachers to develop, select, implement, and evaluate 
learning activities requiring various types of media. 

8. Provides teachers with information about new educational 
and media developments. 

9. Provides reference assistance to teachers. 

10. Assists students in locating information and resources valu- 
able to their educational needs and to the growth of their per- 
sonal interests and ability. 

1 1 . Helps students and teachers find and use relevant information 
sources outside the school. 

12. Provides interlibrary loan services to students. 

13. Provides interlibrary loan services to teachers. 

14. Provides reading/listening/viewing guidance to students. 

15. Helps parents realize the importance '^f assisting their chil- 
dren to understand the benefits of reading, listening, and 
viewing for pleasure as well as for gaining information. 

16. Coordinates in-school production of materials required for 
instructional use and other activities. 

17. Provides technical assistance to students in the production of ma- 
terials. 

18. Provides technical assistance to teachers in the production of ma- 
terials. 

Coordinates textbook selection, ordering, and distribution 
Oram in school. 

.^les school-operated radio station. 
- ^idinates video production activities in school, 
7 'Oordinates cable or other TV transmission and utilization 
activities in school. 
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TABLE At High Service Programs in Elementary Schools under 500 



Percentile Level 



Staff 


75 


90 


95 


Full-time Equ v^alenl vFTE) Certified Professional Staff 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


PTE Other Professional Staff 


.0 


.5 


1.0 


PTE Nonprofessional Staff 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


PTE Total Paid Staff (Professional & Nonprofessional) 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 


PTE Adult Volunteers 


2.0 


10.0 


30.0 


PTE Student Volunteers 


2.0 


5.0 


10.0 


Collection 








Number of Books Held. End '85 (Volumes) 


9227 


11.117 


12,809 


Total Book Titles Held per Pupil 


23 


31 


38 


Number of Serials Held, End '85 (Titles) 


28 


43 


50 


Subscriptions Held per 100 Pupils 


9 


12 


16 


Number of Microforms Held. End '85 (Titles) 


0 


35 


355 


Number of Audio Titles Held. End '85 


546 


904 


1183 


Number of Pihi, Pilmstrip Titles Held, End of '85 


741 


1159 


1542 


Number of Video Tape Titles Held. End '85 


21 


70 


122 


Machine-Readable Titles (Computer) Held. End of '85 


52 


100 


198 


Othpr Matpriak Hpid End 'RS rTillPS^ 




Q7n 




Facilities & Equipment 








Number of Microcomputers under Supervision 








of the Library Media Center 


6 


12 


18 


Net Area (in square feet) for Library Media Center 


2320 


3500 


4406 


Number of Seats Available in Library Media Center 


50 


70 


75 


Budget 








Book Budget per Pupil 


$ 7.74 


$11.49 


$16.73 


Serial Budget per Pupil 


1.31 


1.85 


2.67 


Microform Budget per Pupil 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Software Budget per Pupil 


1.82 


3.03 


4.78 


Audiovisual Budget per Pupil 


2.92 


5.26 


6.82 


Pilm Rental Budget per Pupil 


.00 


.80 


1.10 


Total Collection Budget per Pupil 


$13.98 


$19.4b 


$24.42 


1otal Hardware Budget per Pupil 


5.51 


10.79 


16.59 


Total Library Media Budget per Pupil 


23.40 


33.22 


40.63 
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TABLE A2. High Service Programs in Elementary Schools over 500 



Percentile Level 



Staff 


75 


90 


95 


Full-time Equivalent (FTE) Certified Professional Staff 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


PTE Other Professional Staff 


.0 


.2 


1.0 


FTE Nonprofessional Staff 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


FTE Total Paid Staff (Professional & Nonprofessional) 


2.0 


2.0 


2.7 


FTE Adult Volunteers 


5,0 


19.8 


41.0 


FTE Student Volunteers 


1.0 


F,.0 


7.8 


Collection 








Number of Books Held End *85 ^Vcjlumes^ 


11.386 


! 5,009 


17.280 


Total Rook Titiss Held ner Punil 


16 




C r 


Number of Serials Held. End '85 (Titles) 


32 


49 


67 


Subscriptions Held per 100 Pupils 


5 


8 


10 


Number of Microforms Held, End 85 (Titles) 


0 


3 


148 


Number of Audio Titles Held, End '85 


773 


121;;: 


1592 


Number of Film, Fllmstrip Titles Held. End of '85 


1009 


1741 


2443 


Number of Video Tape Titles Held, End '85 


30 


62 


100 


Machine-Readable Titles (Computer) Held. End of *85 


81 


129 


204 


uiner MBienais neia, una oo ^iiiiesj 








Facilities & Equipment 








Number of Microcomputers under Supervision 








of the Library Media Center 


6 


11 


15 


Net Area (in square feet) for Library Media Center 


3366 


5145 


6163 


Number of Seats Available In Library Media Center 


67 


84 


97 










Book Budget per Pupil 


$ 5.83 


$ 7.54 


$11.92 


Serial Budget per Pupil 


.88 


1.32 


1.70 


Microform Budget per Pupil 


.00 


.00 


.00 


Rnftwarp RiiHnpt npr Pi'*ii' 


1 OA 






Audiovisual Budget per Pupil 


2.44 


3 63 


5.82 


Film Rental Budget per Pupil 


.00 


.74 


1.52 


Total Collection Budget per Pupil 


$10.47 


$14.93 


$18.34 


Total Hardware Budget per Pupil 


3 69 


9.27 


15.68 


Total Library Media Budget per Pupil 


18.13 


27.26 


34.94 
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TABLE A3. High Service Programs in Middle/Junior High Schools 
with Enrollments under 500 



Percentile Level 



Staff 


75 


90 


95 


Full-time Equivalent (FTE) Certified Professional Staff 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


PTE Other Professional Staff 


.0 


.1 


.8 


FTE Nonprofessional Staff 


.8 


1.0 


1.0 


FTE Total Paid Staff (Professional & Nonprofessional) 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


FTE Adult Volunteers 


.0 


2.8 


5.8 


FTE Student Volunteers 


7.8 


21.0 


33.3 


Cinilfirtinn 








iNumDer ot dooks neia, tnu oo (Volumes) 


10,015 


12,933 


14,178 


Total Book Titles Held per Pupil 


25 


30 


34 


Number of Serials Held, End '85 


45 


79 


07 


Total Subscriptions Held per 100 Students 


12 


21 


24 


Number of Microforms Held, End '8*5 (Titles) 


n 






iNumoer ut muuio i iiies neiu, tno od 


478 


927 


1552 


iNumuer oi r iiiii, riirnoinp i iiies neiu, tnu ot oo 


lUdI 


1343 


2050 


Number of Video Tape Titles Held, End '85 


45 


179 


257 


Machine-Readable Titles (Computer) Held, End '85 


50 


86 


137 


Other Materials Held. End '85 (Titles) 


547 


1800 


3584 


Facilities & Equipment 








iNUiTiijcr ui iviioroouiiipuicrs unoer cupervision 








of the Library Media Center 


3 


8 


20 


Net Area (In square feet) for Library Media Center 


3200 


4202 


4605 


Number of Seats Available in Library Media Center 


72 


88 


93 


Budget 








Book Buaget per Pupil 


$1014 


SI'S O*! 


$1 fi 74 


Serial Budget per Pupil 


3.10 


4.74 


5.89 


Microform Budget per Pupil 


.00 


.00 


.08 


Software Budget per Pupil 


1.79 


3.10 


4.51 


Audiovisual Budget per Pupil 


3.78 


5.97 


6.83 


Film Rental Budget per Pupil 


.47 


2.38 


3.86 


Total Coliection Budget per Pupil 


$18.67 


$28.42 


$33.83 


Total Hardware Budget per Pupil 


3.23 


6.96 


18.43 


Total Library Media Budget per Pupil 


32.10 


44.34 


58.26 
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TABLE A4. High Service Programs in Middle/Junior High Schools over 500 



Percentile Lgv&I 



Siaff 


75 


90 


95 


Fud-llme Equivalent (FTE) Certified Professional Staff 


1.0 


2.0 


2,0 


FTE Other Professional Staff 


.0 


.0 


1.0 


FTE Nonprofessional Staff 


1.0 


1.0 


1.6 


FTE Total Paid Staff (Professional & Nonprofessional) 


2.0 


3.0 


40 


FTE Adult Volunteers 


.0 


2.9 


8.4 


FTE Student Volunteers 


10.0 


20.0 


267 



Collection 



Number of Books Held, Eno o5 (Volumes) 






1 O, W*tV 


TrvJol Dnr\l/ TIMoc WolH nor Punil 


16 


19 


23 




73 


90 


114 


OUUbuiipilUl lb nolU pel ivv 1 upjio 


9 


12 


17 


Miimhor nf MIrrnfnrmQ Hpid Pnd 'RS (Tilifts^ 


12 


1111 


4438 




538 


1210 


1760 


Number of Film, Filmstrip Titles Held, End of '85 


996 


1627 


2061 


Number of Video Tape Titles Held, End '85 


41 


87 


160 


Machine-Readable Titles (Computer) Held, End of '85 


68 


119 


159 


Other Materials Held, End '85 (Titles) 


753 


2056 




2804 



Facilities & Equipment 








Number of Microcomputers under Supervision 




13 


26 


of the Library Media Center 


4 


Net Area (in square feet) for Library Media Center 


5946 


7583 


8771 


Number of Seats Available in Library Media Center 


102 


140 


170 


Budget 








Book Budget per Pupil 


$ 6.82 


$10.49 


$12.08 


Serial Budget per Pupil 


1.71 


2.51 


2.97 


Microform Budget per Pupil 


.00 


.20 


.48 


Software Budget per Pupil 


.99 


1.08 


3.15 


Audiovisual Budget per Pupil 


2.16 


3.37 


3.88 


Film Rental Budget per Pupil 


.05 


58 


1.32 


Total Collection Budget per Pupil 


$1 1 .92 


$17.27 


$1973 


Total Hardware Budget per Pupil 


1.97 


9.06 


19.37 


Total Library Media Budget per Pupil 


23.05 


30.68 


37.26 
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TABLE A5. High Service Programs in High SohooiG with Enrollments 
under 500 



Pefcentlle Level 



Staff 


75 


90 


95 


Full-time Equivalent (FTE) Certified Profession^Hl Glaff 


1.0 


1.0 


1,0 


PTE Other Professional Staff 


.0 


.0 


.2 


PTE Nonprofecsional Staff 


.8 


1.0 


2,6 


FTE Total Paid Staff (Professional & Nonprofessional) 


1.8 


2.0 


3.6 


FTC Adult Volunteers 


.0 


.0 


?'.6 


FTE Student Volunteers 


15.6 


20.0 


48.5 


Collection 








Nurriber of Ronk<^ Holii Fnfi 'fi^i iVnliimpQ^ 




lO,UD0 


1 4,OUO 


Total Book Titles Held per Pupil 


34 


51 


68 


Number of Serials Held, End '85 


72 


108 


112 


Total Subscriplions Held por 100 Students 


25 


34 


55 


Number of Microforms Held, End '85 


137 


850 


1735 


Number of Audio Titles Hold, End '85 




\ ooo 




Nu nber of Film, Filmstrip Titles Held, Fnd of '85 




1 iQn 




Number of V\\oo Tape Titles Held, End '85 


57 


186 


310 


Machine-Readable TitlsiS (Com;^Mter) Held, End '85 


60 


128 


238 


Other Materials Held. End '85 (Titles) 


491 


2100 


2353 


Facilities & Equipment 








Number of MicrocnmoutGrs unrifir f'iiinRruiQinn 








of the Library Media Center 


2 


11 


13 


Net Area (In square feet) for Library Modia Center 


3626 


5280 


8875 


Number of Seats Available tn Library Media Center 


79 


97 


100 


Budget 








Book Budget pc)r Pupil 


$12.17 


$25.23 


$31.54 


Serial Budget per Pupil 


4.72 


8.23 


11.36 


Microform Budget per Pupil 


.00 


.71 


1.43 


Software Budget per Pupil 


1.55 


5.35 


9.e>:; 


Audiovisual Budget per Pupil 


5.32 


7.32 


13.65 


Film Rental Budget per Pupil 


.61 


2.89 


3.30 


Total Collection Budget per Pupi! 


$27.62 


$44.58 


$59.65 


Total Hardware Budget per 'aipil 


211 


9.16 


23.84 


Total Library Media Budget per Pupil 


42.49 


72.21 


92.68 
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TABLE A6. High Service Programs in High Schools with Enrollments 
between 500 and 1000 



Percentile Level 



Staff 


75 


90 


95 


Full-time Equivalent (FTE) Certified Professional Staff 


1.0 


2.0 


2.0 


PTE Other Professional Staff 


.0 


.6 


1.0 


FTE Nonprofessional Staff 


1.0 


2.5 


3.1 


FTE Total Paid Staff (Professional & Nonprofessional) 


3.0 


4.0 


5.1 


FTE Adult Volunteers 


.0 


.2 


8.3 


FTE Student Volunteers 


18.8 


26.0 


28.5 


Collection 








Niimhftr of Books Meld End '85 (Volumes) 


16.320 


22,821 


25,939 


Total Book Titles Held per Pupil 


19 


25 


2S 


Number of Serials Held. End '85 (Titles) 


116 


150 


197 


Subscriptions Held per 100 Pupils 


15 


25 


26 


Number of tvlicroforms Held. End '85 (Titles) 


455 


2144 


4547 


Number of Audio Titles HHd, End '85 


597 


1104 


1993 


Number of Film. Filmstrip Titles Held, End of '85 


1025 


1448 


1686 


Miimhnr nf ViHpn TanR Titlp«! Held Fnd '85 


72 


129 


253 


Machine-Readable Titles (Computer) Held, End of '85 


19 


89 


286 


Other Materials Held. End '85 (Titles) 


299 


2122 


3701 


Facilities & Equipment 








Number of Microcomputers under Supervision 


1 




8 


of the Library Media Center 


6 


Net Area (in square feet) for Library Media Center 


5591 


9625 


10,139 


Number of Seats Available in Library Media Center 


120 


164 


206 



Budget 



Book Budget per Pupil 


$ 8.80 


$12.97 


$17.69 


Serial Budget per Pupil 


3.49 


5.36 


7.47 


Microform Budget per Pupil 


.06 


.76 


.81 


Software Budget per Pupil 


.46 


1.13 


1.84 


Audiovisual Budget per Pupil 


2.72 


4.29 


7.50 


Film Rental Budget per Pupil 


.89 


2.41 


4.36 


Total Collection Budget per Pupil 


$1P 42 


$23.71 


$25.76 


Total Hardware Budget per Pupil 


2.08 


4.09 


7.08 


Total Library Media Budget per Pupil 


21.77 


34.16 


44.52 
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TABLE A7. High Service Programs in High Schools with Enrollments 
over 1000 



Percentile Level 



Staff 


75 


90 


95 


Full-time Equivalent (FTE) Certified Professional Staff 


2.0 


3.0 


3.0 


PTE Other Professional Staff 


.0 


.1 


1.0 


FTE Nonprofessional Staff 


2.8 


3,8 


5.1 


FTE Total Paid Staff (Professional & Nonprofessional) 


4.7 


6.0 


8.0 


FTE Adult Volunteers 


.0 


2.4 


5.0 


FTE Student Volunteers 


18.8 


34.4 


47.4 


Collection 








Number of Books Held, End '85 (Volumes) 


23.745 


30.500 


37,668 


Total Book Titles Held per Pupil 


14 


17 


21 


iNUiiiu&r ui oc7riciio nciLi, cnu oo 


4 AC 

145 


198 


231 


Total Subscriptions Held per 100 Students 


10 


14 


15 


Number of Microforms Held, End '85 


2125 


8011 


24.384 


Number of Audio Titles Held, End '85 


1005 


1653 


2410 


Number of Film. Fllmstrip Titles Held. End of '85 


1391 


2500 


2877 


NumDer of Video Tape Titles Held, End '85 


172 


356 


519 


MAPhinp«^^PAHr)hla Titlpc ^Pnmniitor\ NalH PnH 'Qf^ 


Of 


154 


236 


Other Materials Held. End '85 (Titles) 

— . — — — . , 


957 


2260 


10.499 


FBCllltlBS & Equipment 








Number of Microcomputers under Supervision 








of the Library Media Center 


3 


8 


11 


Net Arfja (in square feet) for Library Media Center 


9462 


12,954 


14,984 


Nunibor of S^als Available in Library Media Center 


172 


211 


263 


Budgot 








Book Budget per Pupil 


$ 7.31 


$11.59 


$13.73 


Serial Budget per Pupil 


2.11 


2.94 


4.95 


Microform Budget per Pupil 


.18 


.67 


1.09 


Software Budget per Pupil 


.42 


1 49 


3.45 


Audiovisual Budget per Pupil 


2.51 


3.94 


5.36 


Film Rental Budget per Pupil 


.57 


2.06 


3.23 


Total Collection Budget per Pupi! 


$14.63 


$19.71 


$24.16 


Total Hardware Budget per Pupil 


1.08 


4.14 


8.58 


Total Library Media Budget per Pupil 


18.34 


27.45 


39.31 
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Budget Formulas for 
Materials and Equipment 



Formula for Calculating Materials Budget^ 
Formula: 

MB = Cx(l±V + Aw + Ad + Al)x(l+I) 



This formula represents one way to calculate budgetary needs for 
maintenance of the current building-level media center materials allo- 
cation. The formula is not intended to take into account special needs 
for enhancing the budget, such as those occasioned by extensive cur- 
riculum revisions, textbook changes, lower than appropriate materials 
expenditures, and so on. Additional expenditure amounts should be al- 
located for specific nonperiodic needs. 

Dollar amounts used in the formula should be based on the build- 
ing allocation of funds for all forms of media, excluding equipment. 
Materials covered by this formula are library media center books and 
audiovisual materials, including microcomputer software, periodicals, 
reference materials, and microfilm. 

Category Definitions 

MB = Materials budget for the upcoming year 

C -Amount spent for media in the current year 

V = Variation in student population 

Aw = Attrition by weeding 

Ad =Attritior by date 

Al =Anrition by loss 

I = Inflation rate 



*Quoted with permission from: Dianne M. Hopkins, Leslyn Shires, M. Elaine An- 
derson, and Richard J. Sorenson. School Library Media Programs: A Resource and 
Planning Guide, pp. 65-66. Wisconsin Department ol Public Instruction, 1987. 
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Criteria 

V— Variation in Student Population. This is the change in the number 
of students served. Calculate this number using the equation below. It 
will be added if it represents an increase or subtracted if it represents a 
decrease. 

(increase or decrease) V original X 0.2 = 

Aw— Attrition by Weeding. The attrition by weeding is determined us- 
ing the percent of the collection that has been weeded. 

% of Collection Add to 

Weeded Formula 

Oto 1.99% 0.00 

2 to 4.99% 0.01 

5 to 9.99% 0.02 

10% or more 0.03 

Ad— Attrition by Date. This will indicate the age of the collection. Do a 
systematic sampling of the collection of print and audiovisual nonflc- 
tion materials. One sampling procedure is described below. 

Assume that 100 cards in the shelflist equal one inch. Select a sample of 
approximately 200 items using these steps. 

1. Estimate the size of the nonfiction collection. First, measure the shelf- 
list with a ruler and estimate that each inch represents 100 cards. For exam- 
ple, a nonfiction shelflist that measures about 40 inches suggests that the 
nonfiction collection includes about 4,000 items. 

2. Divide the size of the nonfiction collection (in inches) by the size of the 
sample desired. This produces the sampling interval. Convert the resulting 
number to sixteenths of an inch to make measuring the shelflist easier. A 
200-item sample is probably large enough to ensure that judgments based 
upon it will be accurate. For example, to sample 200 titles from a 40-inch 
nonfiction collection, divide 40 by 200. The sampling interval is 0.2. or ^he 
of an inch. 

3. Using the calculated sampling interval, pull shelflist cards and note 
the latest copyright date of each title selected. Determine the percentage of 
the nonfiction collection that is 15 years old or older and then add the ap- 
propriate number to the formula. 



% of 




Nonfiction 




Collection 


Add to 


15+ Years 


Formula 


0 to 2.99% 


0,00 


3 to 4.99% 


0,01 


5 to 9.99% 


0,02 


10 to 19.99% 


0,03 


20% or more 


0.04 
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Al — Attrition by Loss, Every year, a number of items cannot be ac- 
counted for and may be declared lost. Add a number to the formula 
based upon the percentage of the collection that has been lost, 



I — Inflation. The latest inflation rate percent of change listed in the 
Consumer Price Index can be used in the formula. Another source is 
the most current edition of a world almanac. 

An alternative is to identify the inflation rate for books and other 
media and to use those figures or an average of them. The choice is up 
to those using the formula. It is important to be consistent once the 
choice of inflation rate has been made. 

For the sake of illustration, imagine a building media center collection 
that includes 15.0C0 media items of all types. Last year, the center's total 
materials budget was $4,800; it served 400 students. 

The school enrollment increased by 23 tudents; 289 books were lost 
and 241 weeded. Sixty of 400 randomly selected items were found to be 15 
years old or older. The inflation rate for the last year was 0.038. 

Those using the formula above to calculate the materials budget for the 
coming year must first determine the numbers that will go into the formula. 



C =$4,800 

V = Increase of 23 students 

23 V 400 ==0.0575 increase in student popu- 
lation 

0.0575x0.2-0.0115, so add 0.0115 
Aw = 242 items weeded from a collection of 
15.000 items 
242 V 15.000 = 0.016 

This is less than 2 percent, so add nothing. 
Ad =For a collection of 12,000 nonfiction books 
(15,000 items minus 3000 fiction titles). 320 
cards were checked and 60 round to be for 
items 15 years old or older. 
60 V 320-0.1875 

18.75 percent is over 10 percent, so add 
0.03. 

Al ==289 books were unaccounted for out of the 
15.000-item collection 
289 V 15.000-0.019 

1.9 percent is between 1 percent and 2 per- 
cent of the collection, so add 0.01. 
I =The inflation rate listed was 0.038, 



% of Collection 
Lost 



Add to 
Form u la 



Oto ,99% 

1 to 1.99% 

2 to 2,99% 
3% or more 



0.00 
0.01 
0,02 
0,03 
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Now the variables jan be used in the formula. 

MB = Cx(1±V + Aw + Ad-hA1)x(1-t. I) 

-$4.800x(1 +0.0115+a00 + 0.03 + 0.01)x(1 +0.038) 

= ($4,800x1,0515)x(1.038) 

= $5,047.20x1038 
MB = $5,238.99 

For justification purposes, the new materials budget should be $5,238.99. 

Formula for Calculating Equipment Budget* 
Formula: 

EB = CxAA + R(V)(I) 
Category Definitions 

EE = Equipment budget 
C = Current inventory replacement value 
AA = Average age of equipment 
R = Replacement value for lost, stolen, or 

damaged items 
I = Inflation rate 

Example: Value of the current inventory is $100,000 and the average 
age is seven years. One VCR was damaged beyond repair during the year; 
replacement cost is $315. Rate of inflation is figured at 1,2 percent. 

$100,000 X 7 = $700,000 x ,012 = $8400 + $315 = $8715 EB 

For a new school with the same inventory the budget would be: 

$100,000 X. 012 = $1200 EB. 

Alternative Method for Calculating Budgets for Library 
Books and Periodicals** 

Traditionally, expenditures for library books and periodicals have 
been recommended only in terms of dollars per pupil. As a very gen- 
eral guide this may be effective; however, there are several factors that 
will affect the appropriateness of such a guideline. 

Most important is the current status of the library media program, 
Before a program budget can be deemed appropriate, it must be exam- 
ined with respect to its ability to respond to the curriculum needs of the 
school and to what is considered good prdulice for school library media 

*Thls formula was constructed bllowinq the ideas formulated in the materials 
budget formula, 

**Used with permission of the Conne?dicut State Education Department, Hartford, 
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programs. What may be an adequate expenditure for a school with a li- 
brary media collection that is current and sufficient in breadth and 
depth may be woefully lacking in a school that is trying to improve its 
collection or in a program that has been neglected. 

Another factor is the decrease that each school collection will sus- 
tain each year due to loss, damage, or wear that is beyond repair. Ap- 
proximately 5 percent of a collection must be replaced annually for 
these reasons. Costs for replacement of old materials and addition of 
new materials will be affected by current prices, a factor that deter- 
mines what the dollars will actually buy. For example, over the past few 
years book prices have increased at a rate greater than the general in- 
flation rate for the nation . 

Additionally, the school population affects the adequacy of per pu- 
pil recommendation. A minimum collection must be maintained re- 
gardless of the number of students in the school. Consequently, an 
extremely small school may find that additional funds per pupil may be 
necessary. 

Given those factors, the following model is presented as a guide 
for calculating budget recommendations for the print section of the li- 
brary hiedia budget. 

Factor A: Replacement of books loot, damaged, out 
of date, or containing inaccurate information 

5% X Number of books in the collection x 

Average price of a library book for the 

school level $ 



Factor B: Periodical Subscriptions 

Number of periodical subscriptir is x Aver- 
age price of a periodical subscription for the 
school level or 

Actual cost for subscriptions needed 

Factor C: Growth and expansion of the book collec- 
tion based on the current status of the col^ 
lection 

1. If the book collection fulfills 90% or more 
of state guidelines, use 3%~5% 

2. It the book collection fulfills between 
75% and 90% of guidelines, use 10%- 
150/0 

3. If the book collection falls below 75% of 
state guidelines, use ^5%-25% 

Percentage x Number of books in the 
collection x Average price of a library book 
for the school level 
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Factor D: Reference materials 

Actual dollar amount for the materials 
needed 



$3,600 



As an example, this formula can be applied to a model elementary school 
of 250 pupils and 20 staff. It is assumed that the library media center con- 
tains a basic collection of resources that meet curriculum and leisure needs 
of students and staff. There are 6,000 volumes in the book collection. 

Factor A: 5% or 300 volumes would need to be re- 
placed due to loss, damage, or wear that 
cannot be repaired. The average price of an 
elementary-level hardbound book is $12.00 
for both fiction and nonfiction. 
.05 X 6,000 = 300 
300 X $12.00 = $3,600 

Factor B: 25 periodical subscriptions need to be re* 
newed or started. The average price of an 
elementary-level periodical subscription is 
$11.00. 

25 X $11.00 = $275.00 

Factor C: 3% or 180 volumes would be added to the 
collection to supply new leisure reading and 
to give greater breadth and depth to the 
collection. The average price of an elemen^ 
tary library book is $12.00. 
.03 X 6.000=180 
180 X $12.00:^2,160 

Factor D: A new addition of an encyclopedia and 
other reference books totals $750.00 

Total amount requested 
for library books and 
periodicals 



$ 275 



$2,160 
$ 750 

$6,785 



This formula may also be applied to middle school, junior high, 
and high school budgets, using the average costs for books and period- 
icals for the appropriate academic level. Prices vary by level and tend 
to increase each year. 

hi addition to mere numbers that would indicate the need for in- 
creased budgeting, there are other variables that will affect the budget 
request for library books and periodicals. 

Age of the collection. Though adequate in number of volumes, 
careful examination may reveal many books that need to be re- 
moved from the collection because there are newer additions 
or unnecessary duplications or because the content is no 
longer accurate or complete. 
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2. Strengths and weaknesses. Though adequate in size, the col- 
lection may not meet the needs of all curriculum areas, opecial 
budget increases may be needed when a curriculum area is re- 
vised or new courses are introduced, 

3. Changes in the school population. Situations that lead to a 
substantial increase in the number, type, or grade level of the 
student population may require a special infusion of funds to 
supply resources that meet their learning needs. 

4. Inflation. Library books and periodicals have increased at a 
rate greater than the national inflation rate, and so each dollar 
buys less as time goes by. 

These variables should be considered when developing a recom- 
mendation for the library books and periodicals portion of the budget. 
The resulting amount should then be included with other areas of the 
library media program such as audiovisual materials, computer pro- 
grams, new technology, audiovisual equipment, and supplies to give a 
total budget request. 
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Library Media Facilities Guidelines 



The physical space allocated to library media programs is an im- 
portant element in the provision of an effective school library media 
program. Adequate, attractive space encourages t^^p use of the center. 

The space recommendations below have albwed .^or flexibility to 
reflect differences in educational programs and in the size of the 
school. Each library media center should be planned i i conjunction 
v/ith the total educational requirements of the school. 
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TABLE CI, Lib'-ary Media Center Space Recommendations 



Area/ Relationships/ 
Function Considerations 



Entrance/Circulation Near entrance— reserve section. 

workroom. Card catalog/on-line terminals, 
periodical/nonprint storage, equipment 
storage. 

Should have facilities for displays, copy 
machine, charge area. Program may 
warrant additional satellite areas for some 
services such as copy machine, 
microform readers, etc. 

Reading, browsing, listening, viewing. Near card catalog/on-line terminals. 

individual study, computing referenco area, magazines microform 

readers anil periodical indexes. In 
elementary schools, the storytelling area 
should be located away from circulation 
area- 
Adequate shelving should be provided for 
10 items per ft. At least 25% of the area 
should be available for student seating 
allowing 40 sq. ft. per student. 
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Space Allocation 
in Square Feet 

500 1000 
Students Students 

250-500 600-800 



25-75% 25-75% 
according to program Same 
requirements 



The instructional programs in some 
schools may require that 1/3 to 3/4 of the 
student population be accommodated in 
the library media center. No more than 
100 students should be seated in one 
area. 

Mixed seating should include tables and 
chairs, carrels and lounge-type seating. 
Some sealing should be provided in 
carrels or equipped tables. Carrels require 
approximately 16 sq. ft. floor space each 
to accommodate a computer and printer. 

Provision should be made for electrical 
outlets, telephone and tv reception. Elec- 
trical outlets should be switch-controlled al 
charge desk. 

Consideration should be given to a flexi- 
ble system for electrical cable, coaxial 
cable, and such as a cable duct under 
the floor or a floor. Computer terminals for 
data base should be provided. 

Small group areas-listening and viewing In addition to the facilities for individual 

listening and viewing in the carrels in the 
mail library media areas, small group 
listening and viewing areas are often 
necessary. The areas should have electri- 
cal outlets, provision for television outlets, 
light control, wall screen (few if any win- 
dows), acoustical treatment. 



150 Same 
1-3 areas 



I 

•< 
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Area/ 
Function 



Equipment storage and distribution 



Maintenance repair 



Media production .oratory 



Relationships/ 
Considerations 



Near corridor, loading dock and elevator. 

Should have good control from work area. 

Near production, carrel and viewing 
areas. 

Should hie in a secure area. 
Cabinets with locks need to be provided 
for storage of equipment and supplies. 
Should have electrical outlets. 
Should have shelvifig and tables. 

Near loading dock, elevators, corridor, 
adjacent to equipment, storage and distri- 
bution 

Secure area. 

Include workbe.nch. electrical, and televi- 
sion outlets. 

Storage for parts, lamps, r^'iuiprnent under 
repair. 

Provision frjr necessary test equipment. 
Consider locating adjacent to equipment 
storage. 

Secure area. 

Provide housing tor equipment and mate 
rials used in production, and shelving and 
storage for supplies. 



Space Ailocation 
in Square Feet 



50C 
Siudents 



400-600 



150-300 



50-700 



1000 
Students 



500-800 



Same 



700-900 



i.4 / 



Darkroom 



Conference areas 




Requires refrigeration, sinks, running 
water, electrical outlets, and counter 
space. 

Sound control is needed for audio pro- 
duction. 

Plan space arrangements in terms of 
production methods used and work flow. 

The darkroom area should be adjacent to 
the media production laboratory. (A dark- 
room may be provided elsewhere in the 
school.) 

Requires sinks, running water, electrical 
outlets, light locks, refrigeration, counter 
space, adequate ventilation. 

Locate in quiet and easily supervised 
area. 

An online search station should be placed 
near the confe'ence rooms. 

Should be acoustically treated and 
equipped with electrical and television 
outlets and a oermanent screen. 

At least one room should be equipped 
with a computer and one with a type- 
writer. 

Should have moveable walls to allow for 
combining a-eas. 

May be useci to house special collections 
which are uesd frequently. 

Should be e^juipped with multipurpose 
use— see lislsning and viewing. 

The listeninc and viewing areas and the 
conference hreas can serve multiple 
functions. 



150-300 



Same 



150 Same 
2-4 areas 



(D 

a 



s 
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Area/ 
Function 



Relationships/ 
Considerations 



Multipurpose room 



Work area 
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Adjacent to reference araa. stack area, 
catalogs, and indexes. 

Good visual control from main library 
media area and workroom is essential. 
Space should be flexible and at least 
classroom size, and equipped for presen- 
tation using all forms of media. 

Telephone jack for telephone conference 
and computer terminal. 

Computer should be available. 

Near entrance, circulation, periodical/ 
nonprint storage. 

Near instructional/group project area. 
Should have access to corridor. 

Desk space for library media professionals 
should be provided here or in an appro- 
priate area of the library media center. 
Provision for shelving, counters, cabinets, 
sink, running, water, electrical outlets, 
telephone, copy equipment and computer 
access. 

Additional space may be required if cata- 
loging is to be done in the school. 



Space Allocation 
In Square Feet 

500 1000 
Students Students 

700 -900 900-1200 



200-400 



300-500 



Periodical storage 



Teacher/professional area 



Computer learning laboratory 



Near entrance, circulation, nriicroform 
readers and reader printers. 

Copy equipment should be in close prox* 
imity. 

Magazine indexes, such as Magazine 
Index or Texts of Microfilm, should be 
close to the magazine storage area. 

Periodicals on microfilm should be pro- 
vided to allow accSxSs to a larger collec- 
tion in less space. 

Cabinets should be provided to house 
microform. Compact shelving should be 
considered to save space. 

Near classrooms, teachers' office, main 
library media area, quiet area. 

Plan for use as faculty group meeting or 
conference area. 

Provide for listening and viewing and for 
selection and evaluation of new materials 
and equipment. 

Emphasize lounge atmosphere. 

Equip with telephone, computer, type- 
writer, listening and viewing equipment, 
professional journals and other resources. 
Adjacent to group project and instruction 
area. 

Secure area. 

Should have response capability. 

Size of space may vary with nature of 
computer program. 



250-400 400-600 



500-600 600-800 



600-800 800-1000 



J Fin 




Area/ 
Function 



Stacks 



Television studio 



Audio studio 
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Relationships/ 
Considerations 



Locate near reserve area, if appropriate. 

Consider location in relation to periodical 
storage. 

Adequate lighting. 

Provide for tables and seating as neces- 
sary, depending on types of materials 
sorted In stacks. 

Include additional stack space as needed 
to store textbooks. 

Should be convenient to media produc- 
tion. 

Area must be soundproof. 

Classroom facilities mcy be needed. 

Studio capability may be provided instead 
at district level. 

Consider as alternatives for school televi- 
sion production: mini-studios and portable 
video-tape units. 

Secure area. 

Should be located adjacent to television 
studio. 

Area must be soundproof. 

Provision tor storage of equipment and 
supplies. 

Secure area. 

Jv. L« ± 



Space Allocaticn 
in Square Feet 



500 
Students 



1000 
Students 



400 minimum 



400-600 



a 

X 

O 



1.600 studio 
40'x40' with 15' 
ceiling, wide doors 



Same 



150 minimum 



Same 



Telecommunications distribution 



Adjacent to television studio and equip- 
ment repair 

Provision for equipiTient neccesary tc 
distribute audio and visual programs- 
editing equipment room, TV and audio. 

Secure area. 



800 minimum Same 
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Policies and Statements on 
Access to Information 



Libnry Bill of Rights 

The American Library Association affirms that all libraries are 
torums for information and ideas, and that the following basic policies 
should guide their services. 

1. Books and other library resources should be provided for the 
interest, information, and enlightenment of all people of the commu- 
nity the library serves. Materials should not be excluded because of the 
origin, background, or views of those contributing to their creation. 

2. Libraries should provide materials and information presenting 
all points of view on current and historical issues. Materials should not 
be proscribed or removed because of partisan and doctrinal disap- 
proval, 

3. Libraries should challenge censorship in the fulfillment of 
their responsibility to provide information and enlightenment. 

4. Libraries should cooperate with all persons and groups con- 
cerned with resisting abridgment of free expression and free access to 
ideas, 

5. A person's right to use a library should not be denied or 
abridged because of origin, age, background, or views. 

6. Libraries which make exhibit spaces and meeting rooms avail- 
able to the public they serve should make surh facilities available on an 
equitable basis, regordless of the beliefs or affiliations of individuals or 
groups requesting their use. 



Adoptr-d Juru' 18. 1948. Anunidod Februciry ^, lyBlJune//. 1967 and January 23. 
1980, by the ALA Council. 
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Access to Resources and Services in the School 
Library Media Program 

An Interpretation of the Library Bill of Rights 

The school library media program plays a unique role in promot- 
ing intellectual freedom. It serves as a point of voluntary access to in- 
formation and ideas and as a learning laboratory for students as they 
acquire critical thinking and problem solving skills needed in a plural- 
istic society. Although the educational level and program of the school 
necessarily shape the resources and services of a school library media 
program, the principles of the LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS apply 
equally to all libraries, including school library media programs. 

School library media professionals assume a leadership role in 
promoting the principles of intellectual freedom within the school by 
providing resources and services that create and sustain an atmosphere 
of free inquiry. School library media professionals work closely with 
teachers to integrate instructional activities in classroom units de- 
signed to equip students to locate, evaluate, and use a bread range of 
ideas effectively. Through resources, programming, and educational 
processes, students and teachers experience the free and robust debate 
characteristic of a democratic society. 

School library media professionals cooperate with other individ- 
uals in building collections of resources appropriate to the develop- 
mental and maturity levels of students. These collections provide 
resources which support the curriculum and are consistent with the 
philosophy, goals, and objectives of the school district. Resources in 
school library media collections represent diverse points of view and 
current as well as historic issues. 

Members of the school community involved in the collection devel- 
opment process employ educational criteria to select resources unfet- 
tered by their personal, political, social, or religious views. Students 
and educators served by the school library media program have access 
to resources and services free of constraints resulting from personal, 
partisan, doctrinal disapproval. School library media professionals re- 
sist efforts by individuals to define v/hat is appropriate for all students 
or teachers to read, view, or hear. 

Major barriers between students and resources include: imposing 
age or grade level restrictions on the use of resources, limiting the use 
of interlibrary loan and access to electronic information, charging fees 
for information in specific formats, requiring permissions from parents 
or teachers, establishing restricted shelves or closed collections, and 
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labeling. Policies, procedures and rules related to the use of resources 
and services support free and open access to information. 

The school board adopts policies that guarantee student access to 
a broad range of ideas. These include policies on collection develop- 
ment and procedures for the review of resources about which concerns 
have been raised. Such policies, developed by persons in the school 
community, provide for a timely and fair hearing and assure that proce- 
dures aie applied equitably to all expressions of concern. School li- 
brary media professionals implement district policies and procedures 
in the school. 



AASL Statement on Confidentiality of Library Records 

The members of the American Library Association,* recognizing 
the right to privacy of library users, believe that records held in li- 
braries which connect specific individuals with specific resources, pro- 
grams, or services, are confidential and not to be used for purposes 
other than routine record keeping: i.e. to maintain access to resources, 
to assure that resources are available to users who need them, to ar- 
range facilities, to provide resources for the comfort and safety of pa- 
trons, or to accomplish the purposes of the program or service. The 
library community recognizes that children and youth have the same 
rights to privacy as adults. 

Libraries whose record keeping systems reveal the names of users 
would be in violation of the confidentiality of library record laws 
adopted in many states. School library media specialists are advised to 
seek the advice of counsel if in doubt about whether their record keep- 
ing systems violate the specific laws in their states. Efforts must be made 
within the reasonable constraints of budgets and school management 
procedures to eliminate such records as soon as reasonably possible. 

With or without specific legislation, school library media special- 
ists are urged to respect the rights of children and youth by adhering to 
the tenets expressed in the Confidentiality of Library Records Interpre- 
tation of the Library Bill of Rights and the ALA Code of Ethics. 



*ALA Policy 52.5, 54.15 
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The Freedom to Read 

The freedom to read is essential to our democracy. It is continu- 
ously under attack. Private groups and public authorities in various 
parts of the country are working to remove books from sale, to censor 
textbooks, to label ''controversial" books, to distribute lists of 'objec- 
tionable" books or authors, and to purge libraries. These actions appar- 
ently rise from a view that our national tradition of free exprt?ssion is no 
longer valid; that censorship and suppression are needed to avoid the 
subversion of politics and the corruption of morals. We, as citizens de- 
voted to the use of books and as librarians and publishers responsible 
for disseminating them, wish to assert the public interest in the preser- 
vation of the freedom to read. 

We are deeply concerned about these attempts at suppression. 
Most such attempts rest on a denial of the fundamental premise of de- 
mocracy: that the ordinary citizen, by exercising his critical judgment, 
will accept the good and reject the bad. The censors, public and pri- 
vate, assume that they should determine what is good and what is bad 
for their fellow-citizens. 

We trust Americans to recognize propaganda, and to reject it. We 
do not believe they need the help of censors to assist them in this task. 
We do not believe they are prepared to sacrifice their heritage of a free 
press in order to be "prelected" agomst what others think may be bad 
for them. We believe they still favor free enterprise in ideas and expres- 
sion. 

We are aware, ol course, that books are not alone in being sub- 
jected to efforts at suppression. We are aware that these efforts are re- 
lated to a larger pattern of pressures being brought against education, 
the press, films, radio, and television. The problem is not only one of 
actual censorship. The shadow of fear cast by these pressures leads, we 
suspect, to an even larger voluntary curtailment of expression by those 
who seek tn avoid controversy. 

Such pressure toward conformity is perhaps natural to a time of un- 
easy change and pervading fear. Especially when so many of our ap- 
prehensions are directed against an ideology, the expression of a 
dissident idea becomes a thing feared in itself, and we tend to move 
against it as against a hostile deed, with suppression. 

And yet suppression is never more dangerous than in such a time 



This statement was oriqindlly Issuod in May 1953 by th(3 Westchoster Confenmce of 
the American Libmry AHSocitition and th(? Amf?rlcan Book PubUshens Council, which in 
1970 consolidated with the American Educational Publishers Inj^titute to become the As- 
sociation o{ American Publisheis. Adopted Juno 25, 1953. Revised January 28, 1972, by 
the ALA Council. 
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of social tension. Freedom has given the United States the elasticity to 
endure strain. Freedom keeps open the path of novel and creative solu- 
tions, and enables change to come by choice. Every silencing of a her- 
esy, every enforcement of an orthodoxy, diminishes the toughness and 
resilience of our society and leaves it the less able to deal with stress. 

Now as always in our history, books are among our greatest instru- 
ments of freedom. They are almost the only means for making rjanerally 
available ideas or manners of expression that can initially command 
only a small audience. They are the natural medium for the new idea 
and the untried voice from which come the original contributions to so- 
cial growth. They are essential to the extended discussion which seri- 
ous thought requires, and to the ?ccumulation of knowledge and ideas 
into organized collections. 

We believe that free communication is essential to the preservation 
of a free society and a creative culture. We believe that these pressures 
towards conformity present the danger of limiting the range and variety 
of inquiry and expression on which our democracy and our culture de- 
pend. We believe that every American community must jealously 
guard the freedom to publish and to circulate, in order to preserve its 
own freedom to read. We believe that publishers and librarians have a 
profound responsibihty to give validity to that freedom to read by mak- 
ing it possible for the readers to choose freely from a variety of offer- 
ings. 

The freedom to read is guaranteed by the Constitution. Those with 
faith in free men will stand firm on these constitutional guarantees of 
essential rights and will exercise the responsibilities that accompany 
these rights. 

We therefore affirm tkese propositions: 

1 . It is in the public interest for publishers and librarians to make 
available the widef;t diversity of views and expressions, includ- 
ing those which are unorthodox or unpopular with the major- 
ity. 

Creative thought is by definition new, and what is new is 
different. The bearer of every new thought is a rebel until his 
idea is refined and tested. Totalitarian systems attempt to main- 
tain themselves in power by the ruthless suppression of any 
concept which challenges the established orthodoxy The 
power of a democratic system to adapt to change is vastly 
strengthened by the freedom of its citizens to choose widely 
from among conflicting opinions offered freely to them. To sti- 
fle? every nonconformist idea at birth would mark the end of the 
democratic process. Furthermore, only through the constant 
activity of weighing and selecting can the democratic mind at- 
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tain the strength demanded by times like these. We need to 
know not only what we believe but why we believe it. 

2. Publishers, librarians, and booksellers do not need to endorse 
every idea or presentation contained in the books they make 
available. It would conflict with the public interest for them to 
establish their own political, moral, or aesthetic views as a 
standard for determining what books should be published or 
circulated. 

Publishers and librarians serve the educational process by 
helping to make available knowledge and ideas required for 
the growth of the mind and the increase of learning. They do 
not foster education by imposing as mentors the patterns of 
their own thought. The people should have the freedom to read 
and con[:ider a broader range of ideas than those that may be 
held by any single librarian or publisher or government or 
church. It is wrong that what one man can read should be con- 
fined to what another thinks proper. 

3. It is contrary to the public interest for publishers or librarians 
to determine the acceptability of a book on the basis of the per- 
sonal history or political affiliations of the author. 

A book should be judged as a book. No art or literature 
can flourish if it is to be measured by the political views or pri- 
vate lives of its creators. No society of free men can flourish 
which draws up lists of writers to whom it will not listen, what- 
ever they may have to say. 

4. There is no place in our society for efforts to coerce the taste of 
others, to confine adults to the reading matter deemed suitable 
for adolescents, or to inhibit the eff'^rts of writers to achieve ar- 
tistic expression. 

To some, much of modern literature is shocking. But is not 
much of life itself shocking? We cut off literature at the source 
if we prevent writers from dealing with the stuff of life. Parents 
and teachers have a responsibility to prepare the young to 
meet the 'diversity of experiences in life to which they will be 
exposed, as they have a responsibility to help them learn to 
think critically for themselves. These are alfirmative responsi- 
bilities, not to be discharged simply by preventing them from 
reading works from which they are not yet prepared. In these 
matters taste differs, and taste cannot be legislated; nor can 
machinery be devised which will suit the demands of one 
group without limiting the freedom of others. 

5. It is not in the public interest to force a reader to accept with 
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any book the prejudgment oi a labol characterizing the book 
or author as subversive oi dangerous. 

The idea of labehng presupposes the? existence of individ- 
uals or groups with wisdom to determine by authority what is 
good or bad for tho citizen. It presupposes that each individual 
must be directed in making up his mind about the ideas he ex- 
amines. But Americans do not need others to do their thinking 
for them. 

6. It is the responsibility of publishers and librarians, as guard- 
ians of the people s freedom to read, to contest encroachments 
upon that freedom by individuals or groups seeking to impose 
their own standards or tastes upon the community at large. 

It is inevitable in the give and take of the democratic pro- 
cess that the political, the moral, or the aesthetic concepts of 
an individual or group will occasionally collide with those of 
another individual or group. In a free society each individual 
is free to determine for himself what he wishes to read, and 
each group is free to determine what it will recommend to its 
freely associated members. But no group has the right to take 
the law into its own hands, and to impose its own concept of 
politics or morality upon other members of a democratic so- 
ciety. Freedom is no freedom if it is accorded only to the 
accepted and the inoffensive. 

7. It Is the responsibility of publishers and librarians to give full 
meaning to the freedom to read by providing books that enrich 
the quality and diversity of thought and expression. By the ex- 
ercise of this affirmative responsibility, bookmen can demon- 
strate that the answer to a bad book is a good one, the answer to 
a bad idea is a good one. 

The freedom to read is of little consequence when ex- 
pended on the trivial; it is frustrated when the reader cannot 
obtain matter fit for his purpose. What is needed is not only the 
absence of restraint, but the positive provision of opportunity 
for the people to read the best that has been thought and said. 
Books are the major channel by which the intellectual inheri- 
tance is handed down, and the principal means of its testing 
and growth. The defense of their freedom and integrity, and 
the enlargement of their service to society, requires of ill 
bookmen the utmost of their faculties, and deserves of all citi- 
zens the fullest of their support. 

We state these propositions neither lightly nor as easy 
generalizations. We here stake out a lofty claim for the value of 
books. We do so because we believe that they are good, pos- 
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sessed of enormous variety and usefulness, worthy of cherish- 
ing and keeping free. We realize that the application of these 
propositions may mean the dissemination of ideas and manners 
of expression that are repugnant to many pf?rsons. We do not 
state these propositions in the comfortable belief that what 
people read is unimportant. We believe rather that what peo- 
ple read is deeply Important; that ideas can be dangerous; but 
that the suppression of ideas is fatal to a democratic society. 
Freedom itself is a dangerous way of life, but it is ours. 



Statement on Intelldctual Freedom 

The Association for Educational Communisntions 
and Technology 

The First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States is a 
cornerstone of our liberty, supporting our rights and responsibilities 
regarding free speech both written and oral. 

The Association for Educational Communications and Technology 
believes this same protection applies also to the use of sound and image in 
our society. 

Therefore, we affirm that: 

Freedom of inquiry and access to information — regardless of the 
format or viewpoints of the presentation — are fundamental to the 
development of our society. These rights must not be denied or 
abridged oecause of age, sex, race, religion, national origin, or 
social or political views. 

Children have the right to freedom of inquiry and access to infor- 
mation; responsibility for abridgement of that right is solely be- 
tween an individual child and the parent(s) of that child. 

The need for information and the interests, growth, and enlighten- 
ment of the user should govern the selection and development of 
educational media, not the age, sex, race, nationality, politics, 
or religious doctrine of the author, producer, or publisher. 

Attempts to restrict or deprive a learner's access to information 
representing a variety of viewpoints must be resisted as a threat 
to learning in a free and democratic society. Recognizing that 
within a pluralistic society efforts to censor may exist, such chal- 
lenges should be met calmly with proper respect for the beliefs 
of the challengers. Further, since attempts to censor sound and 
image material frequently arise out of misunderstanding of the 
rationale for using these formats, we shall attempt to help both 
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user and censor to recognize the purpose and dynctmics of com- 
munication in modern times recgardldos of the format. 

The Association for Ed\icational Communications and Technology 
is roady to cooperat-^? with other persons or groups committed to 
resisting censorship or abridgement of free expression and free 
access to ideas and information. 



Adopted by: 
AKCT Board of Directors 
Kansas City 
April 21, 1978 
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Selected Research Studies 

Compiled by Elaine K. Didier 



Elementary Library Media Programs 

Ainsworth, Len. "An Objective Measure of the Impact of a Library 
Learning Center" School Libraries 18 (Winter 1969): 33-35. 

Improved library skills through instruction in library usage and ac- 
cess to full-service program staffed by professionals. 

Bailey, Gertrude. "The Use of a Library Resource Program for the Im- 
provement of Language Abilities of Disadvantaged First Grade Pu- 
pils of an Urban Community." Ed.D. dissertation; Boston College, 
1970. 

Participation in an active library media program improved overall 
language ability and verbal expression. 
Bfcjcker, Dale Eugene. "Social Studies Achievement of Pupils in Schools 
with Libraries and Schools without Libraries." Ed.D. dissertation, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1970. 

Access to a library and the presence of a librarian enhanced 
achievement in information-gathering skills and reading of charts 
and graphs. 

DeBlauw, Robert Allen. "Effect of a Multi-Media Program on Achieve* 
ment and Attitudes of Elementary and Secondary Students." Ph.D. 
dissertation. Iowa State University, 1973. 

Significant gains in achievement in vocabulary, word study skills, 
and arithmetic. 

Didier, Elaine K. Macklin. "Relationships between Student Achieve- 
ment in Reading and Library Media Programs and Personnel " Ph.D. 
dissertation. University of Michigan, 1982. 

Significant improvement in reading scores, study skills, and ac- 
cess to the library in schools with library media programs staffed by 
full-time professionals. 
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Gaver, Mary Virginia. Effectiveness of Centralized Library Service in 
Elementary Schools, 2nd ed. New Brunswick, NJ.; Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. 

Higher educational gains in reading and library skills in schools 
with libraries staffed by qualified librarians. 
Gengler, Charles Richard. ''A Study of Selected Problem Solving Skills 
Comparing Teacher Instructed Students with Librarian-Teacher In- 
structed Students." Ed.D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 1965. 

Significant increase in ability to solve problems and locate, orga 
nize, and evaluate information through instruction by librarians as 
well as teachers. 

Harmer, William R. 'The Effect of a Library Training Program on Sum- 
mer Loss or Gain in Reading Abilities." Ph.D. dissertation. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1959. 

Instruction in library use increased amount of reading and overall 
reading ability. 

Loertscher, David V., May Lein Ho, and Melvin M. Bowie. ''Exemplary 
Elementary Schools and Their Library Media Centers; A Research 
Report." School Library Media Quarterly (Spring, 1987): 147-153. 

Reviews services, staffing and collections of exemplary programs, 
and identified the threshold of a full-service media program as re- 
quiring a full-time professional and a full-time clerical worker. 

Maslerton, Elizabeth. "An Evaluation of the School I ^brary in the Read- 
ing Program of the School." M,A. dissertation. University of Chi- 
cago, 1963. 

Higher reading scores v/ere reported for students who attended 
schools that had centralized libraries staffed by professional librari- 
ans. 

McMillen, Ralph Donnelley. "An Analysis of Library Programs and a 
Determination of the Educational Justification of These Programs in 
Selected Elementary Schools of Ohio." Ed.D. dissertation. Western 
Reserve University, 1965. 

Superior reading comprehension, knowledge and use of reference 
materials were found in students in schools with full-time librarians. 

Monahan, Marietta. "A Comparison of Student Reading in Elementary 
Schools with and without a Central Library." M.A. dissertation. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1956. 

Students with access to a centralized library read more books of 
high quality and greater variety than did those without. 

Wilson, Ell ; Jean. "Evaluating Urban Centralized Elementary School 
Libraries." Ph.D. dissertation, Wayne State University, 19(j5. 

Higher standardized test scores, particularly in the areas of read- 
ing ability and library skills, were found in schools with libraries 
staffed by professionals. 
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Yarling, lames Robert. ''Children's Understandings and Use of Se- 
lected Library -Related Skills in Two Elementary Schools, One with 
and One without a Centralized Library" Ed.D. dissertation, Ball 
State University, 1968. 

Students in the school v/ith a centralized library had significantly 
improved outlining and note-taking skills, verbal expression and 
general library skills. 

Secondary Library Media Programs 

Barrilleaux, Louis E. ''An Experimental Investigation of the Effects oi 
Multiple Library Sources as Compared to the Use of a Basic Textbook 
on Student Achievement and Learning Activity in Junior High Sci- 
ence." Ph.D. dissertation. University of Iowa, 1965. 

Intensive use of library resources for science instruction resulted 
in significant improvement in critical thinking, science attitudes, 
writing, elective science reading, and overall library utilization. 

Greve, Clyde LeRoy. "The Relationship of the Availability of Libraries 
to Academic Achieverr.ent of High School Seniors." Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Denver, 1974. 

A direct, positive correlation was found between academic 
achievement (lowa Tests of Educational Development) and the level 
of library services available. 

Hale, Irene W. "October Inspiration: School Libraries Work!" Wilson 
Library Bulletin 45 (October 1970): 127. 

Overall improvement in academic achievement (Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, verbal) resulted from intensive library instruction and ac- 
cess to a full-service media program. 

Hastings, Dorothy, and Daniel Tanner. "The Influence of Library Work 
in Improving English Language Skills at the High School Level." 
Journal oi Experimental Education 31 (Summer 1963): 401-405. 

Higher scores in spelling and total language skills were realized 
tlirough regular use of the library. 

McConnahd, Virginia. "The Effect of an Elementary School Library at 
Hiqh School Level/' California School Libraries 43 (Summer 1972): 
24^29. 

Increased knowledge of library .skills were found in lunior high 
students who attended elementary schools where librarians provided 
library instruction. 
Thorne, Lucile M. "The Influence of the Kriopp School Libraries Pro- 
ject on the Reading Comprehension and on the Knowledge of Li- 
brary Skills of the Pupils at tho Far^'ar Junior High School, Prove, 
Utah." Ed.D. dissertation, Brighom Young University 1967. 

Significant gains in reading comprehension and library skills were 
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made by students who had access to a full service library media pro- 
gram. 



Post-Secondary Education 

Harkin, Willard Dwight. "Analysis of Secondary School Library Media 
Programs in Relation to Academic Success of Ball State University 
Students in Their Freshman and Sophomore Years." Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Ball State University, 1971. 

No significant difference was found in academic achievement 
among students from schools with high or low ratios of media to stu- 
dents. 

Sr der, Felix Eugene. "The Relationship of Library Ability to Perform- 
ance in College," Ph.D. dissertation. University of Illinois, 1965. 

A strong positive correlation was found between library skills and 
academic achievement (GPA). 

Walker, Richard Dean. "The Influence of Antecedent Library Service 
Upon Academic Achievement of University of Illinois Freshman." 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Illinois, 1963. 

No significant difference was determined in achievement (GPA) 
among students from schools with high or low levels of school and 
public library service available. 



Education of Library Media Personnel 

Gaver, Mary Virginia. Patterns of DoveJopment in Elementary School 
Libraries Today: A Five Year Report on Emerging Media Centers. 
3rd ed. Chicago: Britannica, 1969. 

School libraries staffed by professional librarians were found to 
provide a greater variety and number of activities and services than 
those without. 

Hodowanec, George V. "Comparison of Academic Training with Se- 
lected Job Responsibilities of Media Specialists." Ed.D. dissertation, 
Temple University, 1973. 

Loertscher, David V., and Phyllis Land. "An Empirical Study of Media 
frn'?975" e^le"^ Elementary Schools." School Media Quarterly 4 

ull-time media specialists provide a significantly greater number 
of library services than do part-time professionals or full-time cleri- 
cal staff. 

Natarella, Margaret Dietrich. "A Survey of Media Center Personnel and 
School Policies that Relate to Students and Trade Books in Selected 
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Michigan Elementary Schools." Ph.D. dissertation, Michigan State 
University, 1972. 

Msdia programs staffed by degreed personnel (with or without 
cert'iication) provide a significantly greater number of activities and 
services than those staffed by non-degreed personnel. 
Wert, Lucille M. Library Education and High School Library Services. 
Wafl>^mgton D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, 1969. 

Librarians with graduate education (master's degree) offer more 
extensive services and their libraries are more heavily used than 
those with lesser-educated staff. 



Cumcular Role of the Library Media Specialist 

Blazek, Ron. Influencing Students toward Media Center Use: An Ex- 
perimental Investigation in Mathematics. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1975. 

Significant increase in usage of mathematics and other library ma- 
terials as a result of teacher example and referral. 

Ducat, O.P., Sister Mary Peter Claver. "Student and Faculty Use of the 
Library in Three Secondary Schools." D.L.S. dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1960. 

Role of the library in the educational program of the school is 
strongly affected by the importance teacheis ascribe to materials in 
achieving their teaching rbjectives. 

Griffin, Edith McClenny. "Library Instructional Support Services in El- 
ementary Schools in the District of Columbia Public School System." 
Ed.D. dissertation, American University, 1980. 

Age, education, and familiarity with media are major factors af- 
fecting teachers' utilization of library media services. Teachers with 
education in library science or audio-visual media are more likely to 
utilize sophisticated media services and work closely with the media 
specialist. 

Hodges, Gerald C. "The Instructional Role of the School Library Me- 
dia Specialist: What Research Says to Us." School Library Media 
Quarterly 9 {Summer 1981): 281 285. 

Identifies factors affecting the curricular role of the media special- 
ist, including size of media staff, competencies in curriculum plan- 
ning, materials evaluations, and instructional desiqn, 

Hsu, Oon Bee, "The Image of the School Library as Reflected in the 
Opinions and Student Use of the Library in Selected Secondary 
Schools." Ed.S. dissertation. University of Michigan, 1970. 
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Contribution of the library to the total educational program is con- 
ditioned by teachers' usage and view of its importance. 
Johnson, Harlan. 'Teacher Utilization of Librarians in the Seconudry 
Schools of Tucson District No. 1." Ed.D. dissertation, Uni' Tsity of Ar- 
izona, 1975. 

Teachers have very traditional expectations of librarians and do 
not seek their involvement in curriculum design or instructional de- 
velopment. 

Mohajerin, Kathryn S., and Earl P. Smith. ''Perceptions of the Role of 
the School Media Specialist." School Medio Quarterly 9 (Sprinq 
1981); 153-163. 

Demonstrates significant differences in perception of the role of li- 
brary media specialists between media educators and principals, 
teachers and practicing media specialists, with the former having 
higher performance expectations. 

Newman, Joan A., Richard D. Klausmeier, and John Bullard. "Iowa Sur- 
vey Shows; Teachers Need More Training in Media." Iowa City; Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1974. ERIC Document 105895. 

Teachers' and principals' failure to utilize instructional media and 
library serv ices stems from lack of training in the areas of equipment 
use and selection of media, as well as lack of awareness of the media 
specialist's function. 

Rogers, JoAnn Vedder. "Teachers and Media Resources in Selected 
Appalachian Secondary Schools; A Study of Attitudes, Usage and 
Knowledge of Media Center Fundamentals." Ph.D. dissertation. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1977. 

Teachers' use of media is directly related to their attitude toward 
and competency with media. 

Stroud, Janet Gossard. "Evaluation of Media Center Services by Me iia 
Staff, Teachers and Students in Indiana Middle and Junior High 
Schools." Ph.D. dissertation, Purdue University, 1976. 

Teachers' use of the library media center is influenced by sex, 
years of experience, and subject area taught; media specialists' ex- 
perience contributes to the range and number of services offered; 
only one-third of media specialists take an active role in instructional 
planning. 

Turner, Philip M. "Research on Helping Teachers Teach." In "Current 
Research" column odited by Jacqueline C. Man. 11. School Library 
Media Quarterly 15 (Summer 1987): 229-231. 

Reviews factors contributing to media specialists' role in instruc- 
tional design. 
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